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PROCEEDINGS, 


Academic  Hall,  TJniveesity  of  Missouri, 

January  22,  1903. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Missouri  was  held  in  Academic  Hall,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, on  Thursday,  January  22,  1903. 

The  Society,  in  joint  session  with  the  Missouri  Press  Asso- 
ciation, was  called  to  order  by  President  E.  W.  Stephens  at 
2  p.  m. 

Mr.  Perry  S.  Rader  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Boundaries  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J  ohn  Knott  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Eader  for  his  able  paper. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens  as  President  and 
Professor  Isidor  Loeb  as  Vice-President  were  presented  and  on 
motion  accepted,  to  take  affect  at  the  close  of  this  annual  meet- 
ing. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
present  to  the  Society  nominations  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Prof.  Loeb  and  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  nine  Trustees. 

The   President  appointed    Messrs.    R.   M.  White,    Isidor 
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Loeb  and  Walter  Williams  as   such  committee.     The  following 
report  was  made: 

President — Hon.  G.  G.  Vest. 

First  Vice-President — H.  E.  Eobinson,  Maryville. 

Fourth  Vice-President — W.  E.  Painter,  Carrollton,  vice  H. 
E.  Eobinson. 

Trustees — Judge  John  S.  Phillips,  Kansas  City,  vice  Judge 
John  W.  Henry,  deceased;  Hon.  C.  F.  Cochran,  St.  Joseph, 
vice  Col.  John  Doniphan,  deceased;  N.  C.  Bell,  Potosi;  W.  O. 
L.  Jewett,  Shelbina;  John  E.  Organ,  Salem;  Perry  S.  Eader, 
Brunswick;  W.  L.  Eobertson,  Gallatin;  W.  L.  Thomas,  Maple- 
wood;  W.  D.  Thomas,  Fulton. 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

A  paper  on  '^Early  Eailroads  in  Missouri"  w^as  read  by 
Mr.  Will  J.  Thornton. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  W.  O.  L,  Jewett  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Mr.  Thornton  for  his  excellent  paper. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

An  evening  session  was  held  in  the  University  Auditorium 
on  the  same  day  at  8  p.  m.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Stephens,  President  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Howard 
Ellis,  President  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  after  which 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lighty  on  "Historical  Societies 
and  Social  Progress,"  followed  by  the  annual  address  before 
the  Society  by  Ex-Governor  Charles  P.  Johnson  of  St.  Louis, 
on  "Personal  Eecollections  of  Some  of  Missouri's  Statesmen 
and  Law  vers." 
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PAPERS. 


TKe  Boundaries  of  tHe  L^ouisiana  PxircKase. 

BY  MR.   PERRY   S.   RADER. 


A  map  issued  in  1896,  and  bearing  the  endorsement,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  of  David  R.  Francis,  the  excellent  gentleman  who  is  now 
president  of  the  company  which  has  in  charge  the  great  exposition  to  be 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  shows  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  extend  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Oc.^.an,  and  to  include  what  is  now 
called  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In  no  recent  map  of  the  United 
States  is  Texas  or  any  part  of  it  distinctly  made  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  although  the  one  of  1898  which  bears  the  endorsement  of  Binger 
Hermann,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  whole  of  Texas  and  more  than  half  of  New  Mexico  were  included  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  that  grant,  and  in  an  extensive  "Review  of  the  Annex- 
ation," published  the  same  year  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Mr. 
Hermann  strongly  impresses  one  that  he  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
both  Texas  and  so  much  of  West  Florida  as  lies  west  of  the  Perdido  river 
were  included  in  the  Purchase.  In  a  map  found  in  the  Missouri  Manual 
of  1901-1902,  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Texas  and  about  one- 
half  of  New  Mexico  are  made  part  of  the  Purchase,  while  West  Florida 
on  that  map  is  put  down  as  "claimed  by  Congress." 

In  our  time  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  of  no  material  interest  what  is  or 
was  the  true  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  for  it  is  now  all  ours, 
we  have  it  and  expect  to  keep  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  And,  in 
fact,  it  is  of  no  more  material  interest  to  us  than  is  the  question  whether 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  a  treasonable  rebellion,  or  grew  out  of  an  arbi- 
trary effort  to  tax  Americans  without  just  representation,  in  defiance  to 
their  charter  rights  which  had  been  acknowledged  by  England  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.    But  to  the  patriotic  citizen,   as  well  as  to  the 
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thoughtful  student  of  history,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  whether  or  not  our 
Government,  in  persistently  claiming  for  seventeen  years  to  be  the  owner, 
by  purchase  and  full  payment,  of  both  Texas  and  West  Florida,  was  skil- 
fully flaunting  a  lie  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  dishonestly  asserting  title 
to  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  which  we  did  not  own. 
If  there  was  no  basis  for  that  claim,  then  the  most  eminent  men  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century,  from  Jefferson  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  persistently  assumed  a  role  which  our  modern  sense  of  common 
honesty  must  condemn. 

The  course  of  the  interminable  discussion  as  to  what  was  really  em- 
braced in  Louisiana  at  the  time  the  United  States  purchased  it,  is,  in  part, 
the  indefinite  description  of  the  country  contained  in  the  treaty  of  cession. 
On  October  1,  1800,  Spain  ceded  to  France  "the  colony  or  province  of 
Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and 
that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the 
treaty  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States."  The 
treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States,  dated  April  30,  1803,  simp- 
ply  copies  these  desoiptive  words,  and  then  says  that  France  "doth  here- 
by cede  to  the  United  States  the  said  territory,  with  all  the  rights  and 
appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  French  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty."  \ 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  do  not  describe  Louisiana  by 
metes  and  bounds;  we  are  not  told  by  them,  or  by  any  other  words  in  the 
treaty,  whether  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana  lies  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  or  on  the  Pacific  slope,  or  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  We 
are  not  even  told  by  the  treaty  that  Louisiana  is  in  North  America, 
unless  that  fact  may  be  inferred  from  the  clause  which  stipulates  that  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  colony  must  be  made  at  New  Orleans. 

At  the  time  this  treaty  was  made  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  man  in 
the  wide  world  who  could  on  a  map  of  North  America  have  drawn  a  line 
around  the  country  which  the  treaty  calls  "the  colony  or  province  of  Lou- 
isiana;" for,  at  that  time,  no  accurate  map  of  North  America  had  ever 
been  made.  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  statesmen, 
lawyers,  historians,  discoverers,  trappers,  traders,  all  had  the  crudest  and 
narrowest  ideas  of  the  origin  and  length  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  lands  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     "In  all  the  history  of  human  knowledge,"  says 
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John  Fiske,  "there  is  no  more  fascinating  chapter  than  that  which  deals 
with  the  gradual  expansion  of  men's  geographical  ideas  consequent  upon 
the  great  voyages  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  a  tale 
so  written  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  but  its  events  have  rather  to  be 
slowly  deciphered  from  hundreds  of  quaint  old  maps,  wherein  islands  and 
continents,  mountains  and  rivers,  are  delineated  with  very  slight  resem- 
blance to  what  we  now  know  to  be  the  reality;  where,  for  instance,  Gog 
and  Magog  show  a  strong  tendency  to  get  mixed  up  with  Memphremagog, 
where  the  capital  of  China  stands  a  few  hundred  miles  north  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  and  your  eye  falls  upon  a  river  which  you  feel  sure  is  the  St. 
Lawrence  until  you  learn  that  it  is  meant  for  the  Yang-tse-Kiang."  The 
"South  Sea"  on  one  map  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  another  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  took  LaSalle  twelve  years  to  determine  whether  the  Mississippi 
river  emptied  into  the  thing  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  that  other 
thing  which  the  enlightened  world  has  at  length  ceased  to  call  the  Ver- 
million Sea  and  agreed  to  call  the  Gulf  of  California;  nor  was  that  fact 
clearly  established  until  he  passed  down  that  river  to  its  mouth  and  there- 
by proved  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  was  not  the  mouth  of  the  Col- 
umbia, as  some  explorers  had  previously  supposed.  Although  at  the  time 
Louisiana  was  transferred  to  the  United  States  this  confusion  had  in  part 
cleared  away,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  descrip- 
tive clause  in  the  granting  instrument  seems  to  be  vaugue,  and  that  even 
thoughtful  men  have  always  contended  that  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
was  not  only  indefinite  and  uncertain  but  absolutely  indeterminable. 
But  we  will  find  that  its  boundary  was  not  so  indefinite  if  we  understand  the 
two  great  principles  on  which  the  title  was  based.  These  were  (1)  dis- 
covery and  exploration  and  (2)  occupancy  or  settlement. 

.  If  you  have  a  deed  to  a  piece  of  land  which  the  maker  had  a  right  to 
make,  and  relying  on  that  deed  as  the  basis  of  your  title  you  take  posses- 
sion of  a  small  part  of  the  land  described  in  the  deed,  that  posession  of  the 
part  is  posession  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  law  not  only  of  America, 
but  of  all  enlightened  nations.  But  if  you  have  not  such  deed,  but  take 
possession  of  land,  you  are  as  against  an  adverse  claimant,  entitled  only 
to  so  much  of  it  as  you  actually  occupy.  This  plain  principle,  though 
not  applicable  in  all  its  fullness,  is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering the  boundary  of  Louisiana. 

France's  title  to  Louisiana  was  based  on  her  occupation  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  on  an  easily  understood  principle  of  international  law.  That 
principle  was  that  the  nation  which  discovered  and  explored  a  river,  and 
followed  that  discovery  by  occupying  the  country  near  its  mouth,  if  that 
occupancy  was  of  a  kind  to  be  fairly  called  a  permanent  or  real  settlement, 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  country  drained  by  that  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries. This  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  United  States  relied  in 
asserting  her  right  to  Louisiana  after  the  purchase,  as  is  manifest  from 
a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  President  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  country  was  acquired,  to  the  English  geographer  Melish,  on 
December  31,  1816,  in  which  he  said:  "By  the  charter  of  Louis  XIV.  all 
the  country  comprehending  the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  was 
made  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Consequently  its  northern  boundary  was  the 
summit  of  the  highlands  in  which  its  northern  waters  rise  *  *  *  The 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  is,  rightfully,  the  Rio  Bravo  (its  main 
stream),  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  thence  along  the  highlands  and 
mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  of  the  Pacific. 
*  *  *  On  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  we  can  found  no  claim  in  right  of 
Louisiana.  If  we  claim  that  country  at  all,  it  must  be  on  Astor's  settle- 
ment near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  principle  of  the  jus  gentium 
of  America,  that  when  a  civilized  nation  takes  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  a  river  in  a  new  country,  that  possession  is  considered  as  includ- 
ing all  its  waters."  If  this  "law  of  nations  of  America"  was  correct, 
then  the  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  shown  to  determine  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  is  that  France  occupied  and  held  the 
country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  other 
rivers  flowing  through  Texas  and  emptying  into  the  Grulf  of  Mexico.  If 
that  fact  can  be  shown,  then  Louisiana  embraced  all  the  country  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellow  Stone  and  the  Platte 
and  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  for  all  these  are  a  part  of  what  Mr. 
Jefferson  called  "the  waters  that  flow  into  the  Mississippi;"  and  also  all 
the  country  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  and 
Trinity  rivers  in  Texas  and  the  Rio  Bravo  (or  Rio  Grande),  "on  the  cir- 
cumstance," as  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  "that  when  LaSalle  took  possession  of 
the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Panuco  was  the  nearest  possession  of  Spain,  and 
the  Rio  Bravo  the  natural  half  way  boundary  between  them."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  the  settlement  that  LaSalle  made  near  the 
Matogorda  Bay  and  on  the  Trinity  river  as  such  a  real  settlement  and  oc- 
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cupation  of  the  country  as  to  give  France  a  title  to  all  the  territory  drained 
by  the  Trinity  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  that  bay.  If  that  assumption 
is  correct,  all  persons  will  admit  that  all  the  country^  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  river  and  the  dividing  line  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  part 
of  Louisiana;  that  the  purchase  did  not  extend  beyond  those  mountains^ 
but  that  it  did  extend  north  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  highlands  where 
the  waters  begin  to  flow  south. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  review  the  various  attempts  by 
France  to  discover  and  occupy  the  country  drained  by  these  rivers. 

So  long  as  the  people  of  Virginia  retain  their  American  character  will 
they  cherish  and  glorify  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  As  the  yeara 
come  and  go  the  people  in  all  the  regions  lying  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Rocky  Mountains  will  more  and  more  admire  the  courage  and  exalt 
the  fortitude  of  Cavalier  de  la  Salle.  To  him  more  than  to  all  other 
human  beings  we  owe  our  title  to  Louisiana.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  French  had  a  strong  and  important  settlement  at  Quebec. 
Before  its  close  they  had  established  numerous  small  settlements  from 
that  place  along  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  up  as  Lake  Ontario.  They  had, 
by  1680  established  posts  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  The 
whole  country  lying  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  admitted  to  belong  to 
them  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  "New  France."  About  1670  they 
began  to  claim  and  to  occupy  the  country  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
northern  lakes.  Two  of  their  enterprising  explorers,  Marquette  and  Jol- 
iet,  discovered  the  Mississippi  river  in  1673  and  explored  its  shores  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  In  1669  LaSalle  discovered  and  explored  the 
Ohio  river,  laid  claim  to  all  the  country  lying  north  thereof  in  the  name  of 
France,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in  the  firm  belief  that  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  ultimately  flowed  into  the  Vermillion  Sea,  that  is,  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. Four  other  toilsome  and  weary  journeys  he  made  to  the  south- 
west, traveling  over  twelve  thousand  miles  by  land  and  boats.  In  1682,, 
with  a  party  of  sixty  persons,  he  passed  down  the  Illinois  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, down  that  past  the  mouth  of  the  turbid  Missouri,  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  and  to  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  he  built  Prudhomme  fort  and 
left  six  of  his  party,  on  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  point  where  it  divides 
into  three  channels.  There  he  divided  his  company  into  three  small  par- 
ties and  each  followed  a  channel  to  the  sea  and  explored  the  marshy 
swamps  along  the  coast.    The  reunited  parties  assembled  on  a   spot  of 
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dry  ground  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  LaSalle  named 
the  country  Louisiana,   and  made  ready  a  column  bearing  the  arms  of 
France  and  inscribed  thereon  the  words:     "Louis  the  Great,   King  of 
France  and  Navarre;  the  9th  of  April,  1682,"    The  Frenchmen  sang  the 
Te  Deum,   and  amid  volleys  of  musketry  and  shouts  of  "Vivi  le  Roi," 
LaSalle  planted  the  column  in  its  place  and  then  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
Toice:     "In  the  name  of  the  most  high,   mighty,  invincible  and  victorious 
Prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
iourteenth  of  that  name,  I,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  his  Majesty,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand    *    *    *    have  taken  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  and  his  successors  to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of 
Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits,  and  all  the  na- 
tions, peoples,  provinces,  cities,  towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries, 
streams  and  rivers  within  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  St.  Louis,  otherwise  called  the  Ohio    *    *     *    as  also 
along  the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  thereinto  from  its  source    *     *     *    as  far  as  its  mouth  at  the 
sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico    *     *    *    upon  the  assurance  we  have  had  from 
the  natives  of  these  countries  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  to  have  de- 
scended or  ascended  the  river  Colbert."    Then  a  cross  was  planted  beside 
the  column  and  a  leaden  plate  buried  near  it,  bearing  the  arms  of  France, 
and  the  weather-beaten  voyagers  joined  their  voices  in  the  grand  hymn, 

"The  banners  of  Heaven's  King  advance, 
The  mystery  of  the  Cross  shines  forth." 

"On  that  day,"  says  Francis  Parkham,  LaSalle's  best  biographer, 
"the  realm  of  France  received  on  parchment  a  stupendous  accession.  The 
fertile  plains  of  Texas;  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  frozen 
northern  springs  to  the  sultry  borders  of  the  gulf;  from  the  woody  ridges 
of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  bare  peaks  of  the  Rocky  mountains-  a  region  of 
savannas  and  forests,  sun-cracked  deserts  and  grassy  prairies,  watered  by 
a  thousand  rivers,  ranged  by  a  thousand  war-like  tribes,  passed  beneath 
the  sceptre  of  the  Sultan  of  Versailles;  and  all  by  virtue  of  a  feeble 
human  voice,  inaudible  half  a  mile." 

LaSalle  now  returned  to  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois,  ninety  or  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  having  on  the  return  voy- 
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age,  as  on  the  way  down,  taken  the  allegiance  of  nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  King  of  France.  He  remained  at  that  fort  about  a  year,  and  then 
leaving  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Tonty,  in  charge,  he  returned  to  Quebec 
to  find  that  the  new  narrow-minded  governor  had  revoked  the  authority  of 
himself  and  Tonty  and  directed  a  seizure  of  their  property.  He  hastened 
on  to  France,  was  there  received  with  great  favor  by  the  King,  who  afc 
once  directed  that  Tonty  be  re-established  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  and  we  are 
told  by  John  Quincy  Adams  (4  Amr.  Papers,  p.  474)  that  "accordingly 
Tonty  finished  the  fort  and  around  it  a  regular  and  rapid  settlement  was. 
formed."  Louis  XIV.  made  known  to  the  world  that  he  claimed  the 
whole  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  by  virtue  of 
LaSalle's  discoveries,  and  equipped  him  with  four  vessels,  about  300  men 
and  a  few  women,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  tools,  stock  and  provisions  for 
planting  a  colony  within  180  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  One 
of  the  vessels  was  lost  on  the  voyage,  but  three  of  them  in  Februarj'^,  1685, 
reached  St.  Barnard  Bay  (now  called  Matogordo  Bay),  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  miles  below  the  present  city  of  Galveston.  There  he  landed 
nearly  two  hundred  persons,  built  a  stockade  which  he  called  Fort  St, 
Louis,  a  large  house  in  which  all  lodged,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  For  two  years  he  remained  in  those  regions,  exploring  the  Colorado, 
the  Lavaca  and  Trinity  rivers,  and  planting  a  small  settlement  on  the 
Trinity,  which  flows  into  Galveston  Bay,  and  another  on  the  far  away  Ar- 
kansas. Then,  about  to  join  Tonty  at  his  Illinois  fort,  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  few  traitors  among  his  own  men.  A  few  of  his  most  faithful  follow- 
ers found  their  way  to  Tonty's  fort,  and  in  later  years  one  of  them,  Joutel, 
published  in  France  a  full  history  of  all  LaSalle's  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries, as  did  Tonty  also  in  1697.  Three  years  after  LaSalle's  death  a 
Spanish  force  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  destroy  Fort  Louis  on  St.  Bern- 
ard Bay,  and  this  was  ruthlessly  done.  But  Tonty's  fort  on  the  Illinois 
(and  he  also  established  one  on  the  Arkansas)  was  maintained  without 
interruption  until  the  arrival  on  the  Mississippi,  twelve  years  later,  of  the 
Canadian  D'Iberville.  Through  D'Iberville,  and  especially  his  brother, 
Bienville,  there  were  established  along  the  Gulf  and  the  Mississippi  in  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  years,  five  permanent  settlements — Biloxi,  about  eighty 
miles  northeast  of  New  Orleans,  and  Ship  Island,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Biloxi,  in  1699,  both  settlements  including  about  two  hundred  men  and  a 
few  women  and  children  ;£  Cat  Island  in  1700;  an  unnamed  colony  on  the 
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Mississippi,  about  thirty-eight  miles  below  the  present  New  Orleans,  in 
1700;  Mobile  in  1702.  Up  to  1710  these  settlements  were  a  dependence  on 
Canada,  but  now  Louisiana  was  made  an  independent  colony,  responsible 
only  to  the  crown,  and  comprising  also  the  Illinois  country  under  its 
jurisdiction.  A  "Governor-general  of  Louisiana"  was  appointed  and  the 
seat  of  government  was  established  at  Mobile,  which  remained  its  capital 
ior  twenty-two  years. 

Besides  these  five  settlements  along  the  coast  country  between  Mobile 
and  the  Mississippi,  Natches  was  established  on  that  river  in  1714,  and  New 
Orleans  in  1718,  and  within  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  century  six  or  seven 
strong  settlements  were  established  further  up  the  river,  notably  Kaskas- 
kia,  Cahokia  and  Fort  Charters  in  Illinois,  Ste.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis  in 
Missouri,  and  Natchitoches  on  Red  river.  Thus,  excepting  the  twelve  years 
immediately  following  the  death  of  LaSalle,  and  excepting  Tonty's  perma- 
nent colony  on  the  Illinois  as  giving  title  only  to  the  country  lying  above 
it,  there  never  was  a  time  after  LaSalle  set  up  the  arms  of  France  near  the 
mouth  of  what  in  this  connection  we  can  so  appropriately  call  "the  Father 
of  Waters,"  that  France  was  not  occupying  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  ba- 
sin, and  therefore  was  the  owner  of  the  title  to  the  whole  of  it. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  France  claimed  was  the  extent  of 
her  territory.  Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  LaSalle,  to-wit,  on 
September  14,  1712,  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  who  had  commissioned  La- 
Salle to  discover  and  explore  the  Mississippi,  made  Crozat  lord  proprie- 
tary of  the  country  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  charter  to  him  (the  one  to 
which  Jefferson  refers  in  the  Melish  letter)  says  that  he  bases  his  title  on 
LaSalle's  "discovery  of  the  country  and  lands  which  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  America,  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico,"  and 
on  the  fact  that  immediately  thereafter  he  had  "established  a  colony 
there,  and  maintained  a  garrison  which  has  kept  and  preserved  the  pos- 
session we  had  taken  in  the  year  1683,  of  the  lands,  coasts  and  islands 
which  are  situate  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Carolina  on  the  east 
and  the  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west."  He  therefore  commanded 
Crozat  "to  carry  on  a  trade  in  all  the  lands  possessed  by  us  and  bounded 
by  New  Mexico  and  by  the  lands  of  the  English  Carolina,  and  all  the  es- 
tablishments, ports,  havens,  rivers,  and  principally  *  *  *  the  rivers  of 
St.  Louis,  heretofore  called  Mississippi,  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  Illinois,  together  with  the  river  of  St.  Philip,  heretofore  called  Missou- 
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rys,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  heretofore  called  Ouabache  (Ohio),  with  all  the 
countries,  territories,  lakes  within  land,  and  the  rivers  which  shall  fall 
directly  or  indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Louis."  In  no  author- 
itive  publication  or  paper  by  the  French  Court  or  Government  is  there 
anything  less  extensive  than  is  here  set  forth  in  this  charter  to  Crozat. 

This  then  was  what  France  understood  to  be  its  boundary  when  by  the 
treaty  of  November  3rd  and  13th,  1762,  she  ceded  the  country  to  Spain. 
We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  that  treaty,  for  so  far  as  is  known  none  has  ever 
been  printed  in  English.  But  in  all  authoritive  writings  on  the  subject, 
that  cession  is  spoken  of  as  embracing  the  country  "west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  the  island  of  New  Orleans."' 

Long  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1762,  Spain  and  France  had  agreed  upon 
the  boundry  between  their  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain 
had  settled  Pensacola  in  Florida  prior  to  the  time  that  the  French  had 
settled  Mobile,  and  we  are  correctly  informed  by  J.  W.  Monette,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Discoveries  and  Settlement  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi," that  "the  French  and  Spanish  commandants"  when  the  seat  of  the 
French  colony  of  Louisiana  was  established  at  Mobile  in  1710,  "arranged 
their  boundary  between  Mobile  and  Pensacola  bays  to  be  the  Perdido  riv- 
er," that  is,  the  river  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  state  of  Florida. 

At  the  date  of  the  treaty  v/hich  ceded  New  Orleans  and  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  America 
had  been  fought,  Quebec  had  surrendered  to  the  fiery-eyed  Woolfe,  and 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which  France,  Great  Britain  and  Spain  joined, 
dated  February  10,  1763,  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions  in 
America  were  fixed.  France  acknowledged  that  all  her  former  posses- 
sions west  of  the  Mississippi  river  had  been  ceded  to  Spain,  and  to  Eng- 
land was  granted  Mobile  and  all  the  French  possessions  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  for  south  as  the  source  of  the  Iberville  river;  south  of  that 
point  the  western  boundary  if  the  English  possessions  was  the  river  Iber- 
ville, Lake  Maurapas  and  Lake  Ponchartrain.  Spain  also  ceded  to  Eng- 
land all  the  country  lying  between  the  Perdido  river  on  the  west  and  the 
Appolachicola  on  the  east.  So  by  this  treaty  England  acquired  from 
France  all  the  northwest  Territory,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  and  so  much  of  Louisiana  as  now  lies  west  of  the  Iberville  and 
and  Lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Marapas,  and  from  Spain  she  acquired  so 
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much  of  the  present  state  of  Florida  as  lies  west  of  the  Appalachicola, 
so  much  of  Florida  as  now  lies  east  of  the  Appalachicola,  and  all  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  the  Iberville  river,  and 
from  there  on  west  of  the  Iberville  and  Lakes  Pouchartrain  and  the  Mau- 
rapas  were  acknowledged  to  belong  to  Spain. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  country  east  of  the  Perdido  had  been  called 
Louisiana,  but  immediately  thereafter  England  proceeded  to  cut  the  coun- 
try into  provinces.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  that  is,  about  where 
Vicksburg  now  stands,  she  drew  a  line  due  east  to  the  Appalachicola,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  Gulf,  and  named  the  country  thus  inclosed  West 
Florida.  This  province  was  divided  almost  in  the  middle  by  the  Perdido 
river.    It  of  course  includes  Mobile,  Biloxi  and  Pensacola. 

These  remained  the  boundaries  of  English  and  Spanish  possessions  in 
America  until  the  cession  of  Lousiana  to  France  again  in  1800,  with  but 
one  exception  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  passing  of 
West  Florida  to  Spain  in  1783. 

In  the  Summer  of  1779,  while  our  Revolutionary  war  was  in  progress, 
Spain  declared  war  against  Griat  Britain.  Galvez,  the  Spanish  command- 
ant at  New  Orleans,  discovered  that  the  British  were  planning  to  surprise 
New  Orleans.  This  presented  an  opportunity  which  his  ambition  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm.  Collecting  a  force  of  men,  which  before  his  mil- 
itary operations  came  to  an  end  amounted  to  nearly  2000,  he  captured 
Baton  Rouge  in  1779,  Mobile  and  Nachez  in  1780,  and  Pensacola  and  the 
whole  of  West  Florida  in  1781,  and  when  the  terms  of  pacification  were 
agreed  upon  in  1783,  so  much  of  West  Florida  as  lay  south  of  31  degrees 
parallel  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  thereafter  that  territory  was  governed  by 
an  officer  who  was  by  the  Spanish  government  commissioned  "The  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Lousiana  and  West  Florida,"  with  this  one  exception 
nothing  else  occurred  during  the  thirty-seven  years  Spain  held  Louisiana 
to  change  its  boundaries  from  what  it  was  in  1762  when  France  ceded  it  to 
her. 

Thus  we  have  traced  step  by  step  the  main  facts  in  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  Lousiana  country  prior  to  the  making  of  the  treaty  of 
October,  1800,  by  which  Spain  ceded  back  to  France  "the  colony  or  prov- 
ince of  Lousiana  with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  should  be  after 
the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States." 
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In  these  words,  found  both  in  the  treaty  from  Spain  to  France,  and  in  that 
from  France  to  the  United  States,  four  facts  stand  out  to  guide  us. 

1.  To  the  United  States  was  ceded  "the  colony  or  province  of  Lou- 
isiana," with  whatever  boundary  Louisiana  was  then  known  to  have  or 
could  be  justly  shown  to  have. 

2.  Louisiana  was  conveyed  "with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the 
hands  of  Spain."  In  explanation  of  these  words  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
Spain  did  not  formally  transfer  the  colony  or  country  to  France  between 
the  time  of  making  the  secret  treaty  of  1800  which  ceded  the  country  to 
France  and  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  April  30,  1803,  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  us.  By  these  words,  then,  France  ceded  to  us 
the  colony  or  province  with  the  same  extent  it  had  in  Spain's  hands  in 
October,  1800. 

8.  She  ceded  it  also  with  the  same  extent  "it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it."  These  words  Spain  afterwards  contended  were  words  of  limi- 
tation and  curtailment.  They  did  not  include,  she  said,  any  territory  not 
prior  to  1762  known  as  Louisiana,  but  were  meant  to  limit  the  words  "with 
the  same  extent  as  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,"  so  that  our  gov- 
ernment must  show,  as  a  prerequisite  to  claiming  any  territory  under  the 
treaty,  that  France  held  it  in  1762  and  Spain  in  1800.  Our  ministers  held 
that  this  clause  enlarged  the  other;  that  the  two,  when  read  together, 
embraced  whatever  territory  was  included  in  the  province  of  Louisiana  at 
any  time  France  possessed  it  prior  to  1762,  and  any  thereafter  added 
thereto  by  Spain  prior  to  1800. 

4.  The  colony  or  province  was  ceded  to  us  enlarged  or  curtailed  by 
no  treaties  Spain  may  have  made  with  any  other  nation  after  she  acquired 
it  in  1762.  This  clearly  refers  to  the  treaty  of  1783  by  which  West  Florida 
was  ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain  and  became  incorporated  with  Lou- 
isina,  and  to  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1795  by  which  Spain  re- 
leased to  the  United  States  all  claims  to  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi lying  north  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude. 

1.— WEST  FLORIDA. 

Did  Spain  by  the  words  of  her  treaty  mean  to  cede  West  Florida? 

She  had  acquired  West  Florida  by  a  treaty  "subsequently  entered  into 

between  Spain"   and  Great  Britian,  to- wit,  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  while 

she  thereafter  in  her   state    papers   continued   to    designate   it  as  West 
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Florida,  yet  for  the  purpose  of  p^overnment  she  had  annexed  it  to  Louis- 
iana, and  its  governor  was  commissioned  "the  governor  of  Louisiana 
and  West  Florida;"  and  that  part  of  it  which  lay  west  of  the  Perdido 
river  was,  by  the  people  who  occupied  it,  always  known  and  spoken  of  as 
Louisiana.  This  fact  is  clearly  and  positively  stated  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  letter  to  De  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister, 
of  March  12,  1816  (4  Amr.  State  Papers,  p.  466).  But  whether  or  not  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  "with  the  same  extent  as  it  should  have  after  the 
treaties  subsequently  entered  into  by  Spain  and  other  States,"  were  meant 
to  include  West  Florida,  it  is  certain  that  when  Spain  acquired  Louis- 
iana in  1762,  all  that  part  of  it  that  lies  west  of  the  Perdido  river  was  a 
part  of  Louisiana,  and  as  the  treaty  conveyed  "Louisiana  with  the  same 
extent  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,"  it  seems  conclusive  that  our 
Government's  claim  that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  purchase  was  the 
Perdido,  is  impregnable. 

I  quote  here,  from  sources  admitted  to  be  good  authority.     De  Onis, 

the  Spanish  minister,  in  a  letter  to  our   Secretary  of  State,  dated  January 

5,  1818  (4  Amr,  St.   Pap,   457)  said:     "The  first  spot  occupied  by  the 

French  in  the  country  called  by  them  Louisiana  was  the  bay  of  Biloxi, 
about  thirty  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  year  1699, 

or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in  1700;  and  Mobile,  a  little  further  eastward, 

where  they  established  themselves,  was,  during  two  and  twenty  years,  the 

capital  of  their  new  colony." 

In  1805  President  Jefferson  sent  Charles  Pinckney  and  James  Monroe 
to  Spain  on  "an  extraordinary  mission"  to  induce  his  Catholic  Majesty  to 
agree  by  metes  and  bounds  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  nations 
in  North  America.  In  their  letter  to  Cevallo,  the  Spanish  minister,  they 
say  (2  Amr.  State  Papers,  p.  637):  "The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  as 
established  by  the  treaties  referred  to,  are  the  river  Perdido  on  the  east, 
and  the  Rio  Bravo  on  the  west.  The  United  States  have  no  better  right 
to  New  Orleans  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of  territory  thus  de- 
scribed." 

Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
August  25,  1803,  (4  Jefferson's  works,  p.  503),  says:  "I  am  satisfied  our 
right  to  the  Perdido  is  substantial,  and  can  be  opposed  by  a  quibble  on 
form  only."    In  a  letter  to  President  Monroe,  dated  seventeen  years  later. 
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he  said  (4  Jefferson's  works,  p.  160):     "Florida  moreover  is  ours.    Every 
nation  in  Europe  considers  it  such  in  right." 

James  Monroe  was  the  chief  envoy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  He  was  afterwards  Secretary 
of  State  at  the  time  the  contention  arose  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  as  to  their  respective  rights  in  West  Florida,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  dated  June  10,  1816,  he  says  (4 
Amr.  State  Papers,  p.  430):  "If  we  recur  to  the  several  provisions  [of 
the  treaty]  we  shall  find  that  each  has  a  distinct  object,  for  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  provide,  especially  in  that  mode,  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  parties  that  no  portion  of  West  Florida  in  question  should 
have  been  exempt  from  the  session.  By  stipulating  first  that  the  province 
was  ceded  'with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,' 
direct  reference  was  made  to  that  portion  of  West  Florida  lying  between 
the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and 
the  Perdido.  This  provision  cannot  be  construed  as  alluding  to  any  other 
part  of  the  province,  and  its  sole  effect  was  intended  to  be  to  include  it  in 
the  cession  of  France.  The  second  provision  is  equally  explicit-^'that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it.'  It  is  known  that  France  had  held  the 
province  to  that  extent  before  the  treaties  of  1763,  by  which  she  had 
ceded  it  to  Spain  and  Great  Britian,  and  by  this  stipulation  it  was  ceded 
back  to  her  in  the  same  extent,  so  far  as  Spain  could  do  it.  The  third 
provision  has  an  object  equally  distinct,  and  is  the  more  important,  be- 
cause, by  giving  it  its  intended  effect,  the  construction  given  to  the  other 
is  fully  confirmed— 'such  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently 
entered  into  by  Spain  and  other  States'.  By  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  in  1795,  the  boundaries,  as  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britian  in  1783,  are  confirmed.  This  pro- 
vision applies  to  this  treaty,  and  likewise  to  the  treaty  of  1783  between 
Great  Britian  and  Spain  by  which  West  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  latter, 
whereby  she  was  enabled  to  restore  it,  in  the  extent  contended  for,  to 
France."  He  further  says  that  "nothing  occurred  in  the  negotiation  with 
France  to  excite  a  doubt  that  the  Perdido  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Louisiana." 

Robert  Livingston,  the  other  agent  of  the  United  States  in  negotiat- 
ing the  purchase,  says  that  before  the  treaty  was  signed  he  asked  Marbois, 
the  representative  of  France,  if  West  Florida  was  included  in  Louisiana, 
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and  he  positively  assured  him  it  was,  and  that  such  it  could  be  shown  to 
be  as  "a  historical  fact." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  Spain  on  March  12, 
1818,  that  "the  province  of  Louisiana  had  never  belonged  to  Spain  a  single 
day  without  extending  to  the  Perdido." 

All  salient  facts  indicate  clearly  that  the  United  States  acquired  "West 

Florida   by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  treaty.    That  treaty  ceded  to  the 

United  States  "the  colony    and    province    of    Louisiana   with  the  same 

extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain"   and  that  it  had  "when  France 

possessed  it."    "In  the  hands  of  Spain"  and  "when  France  possessed  it'^ 

it  included  West  Florida.     From  1702  to  the  making  of  the  treaty  of  1762, 

both  Spain  and  France  regarded  the  Perdido  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 

Louisiana.    According  to  the  understanding  of  both  these  nations  that 

boundary  began  in  the  Mobile  Bay,   bore  north  along  that  little  river,  and 

from  its  source  north  the  boundary  line  was  the  dividing  line  along  the 

AUeghanies.    France  held  West   Florida  from  the  settlement  on  Mobile 

Bay  in  1702  continuously  until  she  transferred  it  to  England  by  the  treaty 

of  peace  in  1763.    Bienville    and  other  governors  of   Louisiana  exercised 

the  same  authority  over  it  as  they  did  over  Natchez  and  other  Mississippi 

points.    In  all  the  historical  and  official  writings  prior  to  the  treaty  of 

1736,   and  in  all  grants  of  lands  and  charters  to  settlement  companies,  it 

was  spoken  of  and  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana.     In 

1783,  after  Galves  had  conquered  it.  Great  Britain  ceded  it  to  Spain,  and 

thus  for  the  first  time  it  passed  into   "the  hands  of  Spain."    "France 

possessed  it;"    it  was  "in  the  hands  of  Spain"  at  the  time  the  treaty  of 

1803  was  made.    It,  therefore,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  that 

treaty. 

II.— TEXAS. 

Was  Texas  a  part  of  the  Lousiana  Purchase? 

If  so,  Mr.  Benton  was  right  in  moving,  when  the  bill  came  into  the 
United  States  Senate  providing  for  the  "Annexation  of  Texas,"  that  it  be 
changed  to  the  "Re- Annexation  of  Texas." 

Mr.  McMaster  in  his  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States," 
says  in  volume  3,  page  32:  "By  the  custom  of  nations,  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  Mississippi  (by  LaSalle)  gave  to  France  all  the  country 
drained  by  that  river  and  its  branches.    The  discovery  of  the  Texas  coast 
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gave  to  her  the  water-shed  of  that  coast,  while  the  establishment  of  Fort 
St.  Louis  carried  her  claim  along  the  Gulf  southward  to  a  point  midway 
between  Fort  St.  Louis  and  the  nearest  Spanish  post.  The  nearest  Span- 
ish post  was  in  the  province  of  Panuco  (in  old  Mexico).  On  the  rude  map 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  seventeenth  century  Lousiana,  therefore,  ex- 
tends from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Mobile,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  country 
beyond  the  sources  of  the  Mississipi  river,  and  from  the  Smoky  Mountains 
to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  west." 

In  Bancroft's  History,  volume  3,  page  171,  it  is  said:  "This  is  the 
settlement  (the  one  on  Matagorda  Bay)  which  made  Texas  a  part  of  Lou- 
isiana *  *  *  France  took  possession  of  Texas ;  her  arms  were  carved 
on  the  stately  forest  trees;  and  by  no  treaty  or  public  document,  except 
the  general  cessions  of  Louisiana,  did  she  ever  after  relinquish  the  right 
to  the  province  as  colonized  under  her  banners,  and  made  still  more  surely 
a  part  of  her  territory,  because  the  colony  found  there  its  grave." 

Francis  Parkman,  the  most  entertaining  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  scrupulously  accurate  historian  in  America  or  Europe,  who  has 
ever  undertaken  to  write  the  story  of  the  French  in  America,  says : 
"Lousiana  was  the  name  bestowed  by  LaSalle  on  the  new  domain  of  the 
French  Crown.  The  rule  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  west  is  a  memory  of  the 
past,  but  the  memory  of  the  great  King  still  survives  in  the  narrow  corner 
of  their  lost  empire.  The  Louisiana  of  to-day  is  but  a  single  State  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  Louisiana  of  LaSalle  stretched  from  the  AUe- 
ghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  from  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gulf  to  the 
fartherest  spring  of  the  Missouri." 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Melish, 
written  in  1816,  in  which  he  says  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
Texas  were  based  on  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  LaSalle  at  Matagorda 
Bay,  and  an  agreement  between  the  French  and  Spanish  that  the  Rio 
Grande  marked  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions. 

In  the  letter  of  James  Monroe  to  De  Onis,  above  quoted  from,  he  says : 
^'With  respect  to  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  this  government  has 
never  doubted,  since  the  treaty  of  1803,  that  it  extended  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
(that  is,  the  Rio  Grande)  *  *  *  The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  as 
low  down  as  Arkansas  in  1673,  and  to  its  mouth  in  1682,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  settlements  on  that  river  and  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  (Mata- 
gorda Bay),  on  the  western  side  of  the  Colorado  in  1685,  under  the  au- 
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thority  of  France,   when  the  nearest  settlement  of  Spain  was    in  the 
province  of  Panuco,  are  facts  which  place  the  claim  of  the  United  States  on 
ground  not  to  be  shaken.    It  is  known  that  nothing  occurred  on  the 
part  of  France  afterwards  to  weaken  that  claim." 

Maj.  Amos  Stoddard,  who  was  the  officer  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  receive  Louisiana  from  "the  hands  of  Spain,"  says  in  his  "Lou- 
isiana" at  page  146,  that  "the  vast,  ill  defined  region  known  as  Louisiana" 
ran  from  "a  remarkable  bend"  in  the  Rio  Grande  "about  29  degrees,  35 
minutes,  north  latitude,  near  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mexi- 
can Mountain,"  and  which  was  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Louisiana 
and  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  "there  leaves  the  river,  diverges  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  nins  along  to  the  northwest  on  the  summit  of  those 
mountains!"  By  Stoddard,  therefore,  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary  up 
as  far  as  "the  remarkable  bend"  where  is  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  river. 

As  soon  as  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France  in  1800,  France 
began  at  once  to  prepare  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Loussat  was 
to  be  prefect,  charged  with  the  civil  administration.  He  received  his  in- 
structions from  Decres,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  was  sent  on  his  way. 
These  instructions  received  the  approval  of  the  First  Consul  (Archives 
de  la  Marine,  MSS.  Nov.  26,  1802),  and  contained  these  words:  "The 
extent  of  Louisiana  is  well  determined  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  called  Rio  Bravo  from  its  mouth  to 
about  the  30th  parallel,  the  line  of  demarcation  stops  after  reaching  this 
point  and  there  seems  never  to  have  been  any  agreement  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  frontier." 

Henry  Adams,  in  commenting  on  this  language  from  Laussat's  in- 
structions, in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States,  page 
7,  says:  "Nothing  could  be  clearer,  Louisiana  stretched  from  the  Iber- 
ville to  the  Rio  Bravo"— this  is  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  opposition  to  France's  (our)  claim  to  Texas,  Spain  set  up: 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  Fernando  De 
Soto  in  1542,  and  his  exploration  of  a  part  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  But  that  discovery  was  not  followed  by  any 
settlement  on  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  or  its  branches,  and  hence  it 
furnished  no  basis  for  such  claim. 

2.  After  La  Salle's  death,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  an  armed  force 
to  Fort  St.  Louis,  in  1690,  and  murdered  or  captured  such  of  the  settlers 
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as  had  not  already  perished,  destroyed  the  stockade  and  erected  a  fort  of 
their  own,  and  maintained  possession  for  three  years,  and  again  took  pos- 
session of  it  about  1718.  This  act  was  a  wanton  and  cruel  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  France.  No  civilized  nation  would  hold  that  by  such 
murderous  acts  a  nation  could  obtain  title  to  a  great  province.  Besides, 
in  1719,  La  Harpe  gave  notice  to  the  Spanish  forces  that  their  acts  was  an 
encroachment  upon  French  territory,  and  in  1721  he  was  sent  by  Bien- 
ville to  drive  them  out,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 

3.  Soon  after  France  had  established  a  permanent  settlement  at 
Natchitoches  on  the  Red  River,  Mexico  sent  a  force  to  establish  a  post  at 
Adaes,  five  leagues  distant.  This,  too,  was  the  clearest  kind  of  an  en- 
croachment, and  when  France  protested  Spain  at  first  defended  the  act  by 
declaring  the  post  was  simply  a  mission  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
Indians,  but  when  France  again  protested,  it  was  agreed  by  Spain  that 
she  would  not  undertake  to  found  any  right  to  the  territory  by  reason  of 
this  mission  until  a  boundary  between  their  respective  territories  was 
agreed  upon,  and  as  a  result  of  that  agreement  this  mission  was  permitted 
to  remain,  until  France  ceded  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1762, 
with  the  legal  effect  of  the  Adaes  mission  undetermined. 

4.  Prior  to  that  transfer,  Spanish  forces  from  Mexico  had  several 
times  undertaken  to  drive  out  all  the  French  settlers  in  Texas,  and  did 
succeed  in  destroying  the  few  weak  posts  west  of  the  Trinity  river,  but 
she  had  never  discovered  or  explored  any  river  in  Texas  and  she  therefore 
could  claim  title  to  only  the  country  of  which  she  had  actual  and  contin- 
uous possession,  and  not  even  that  if  that  possession  was  obtained  by  de- 
stroying bona  fide  French  settlements.  The  quotations  above  made  from 
Jefferson's  letter  to  Melish  and  McMaster's  history,  show  that  the  basis 
of  the  title  to  a  country  must  have  been  a  discovery  and  exploration  of  a 
navigable  river,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  settlement  neai'  its 
mouth,  and  then  the  two  together,  discovery  and  settlement,  gave  to  the 
nation  making  them  title  to  all  the  country  drained  by  that  river  and  its 
tributaries.  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  letter  to  De  Onis  reminded  him 
that  this  principle  was  "sanctioned  alike  by  immutable  justice  and  the 
general  practice  of  the  European  nations."  He  states  the  principles  thus: 
"When  any  European  nation  takes  possession  of  any  extent  of  sea  coast, 
that  possession  is  understood  as  extending  into  the  interior  country  to 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  emptying  within  that  coast,  to  all  their  branches, 
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and  the  country  they  cover,  and  to  give  it  a  right  in  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations  to  the  same." 

5.  It  is  also  true  that  as  early  as  1542  Spaniards  from  Mexico  had 
visited  Santa  Fe,  and  that  in  1640  Santa  Fe  was  made  and  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  also  true  that  about  1720 
they  organized  at  Santa  Fe  a  motley  troop,  known  as  "the  Spanish  Cara- 
van," and  sent  it  across  the  plains  to  destroy  the  French  in  the  Mississippi 
country.  But  all  these  facts  prove  nothing  adverse  to  France's  claim  to 
Texas,  for  "the  Spanish  Caravan"  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Missouri 
Indians  long  before  they  reached  the  Mississippi  and  all  the  company  was 
killed  except  one  priest  who  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  And  Santa  Fe 
was  near  the  source  of  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  it  never  was  by 
any  nation  held  that  a  settlement  on  or  near  a  river  entitled  the  nation 
making  the  settlement  to  the  country  below  it,  but  only  to  that  above. 

It  can  be  be  said  with  full  assurance  that  Spain  never  had  any  basis, 
by  reason  of  either  discovery  or  settlement,  for  her  claim  to  any  part  of 
the  country  east  and  north  of  the  Trinity  river;  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
find  any  reliable  evidence  that,  after  the  Spanish  from  Mexico  destroyed 
the  few  settlements  west  of  ihe  Trinity,  they  held  any  part  of  the  country 
for  any  considerable  time,  except  San  Antonio.  Besides,  even  if  they  had 
done  so,  since  they  were  not  discoverers  and  explorers  of  any  considerable 
river,  they  could  not  claim  to  be  owners  of  any  part  of  the  country  except 
such  as  they  actually  occupied.  The  fact  is,  that  investigation  shows  that 
nearly  all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Texas  were  made  during  the 
thirty -seven  years  that  Spain  owned  and  exercised  rightful  dominion  over 
Louisiana  by  reason  of  the  treaty  by  which  France  ceded  the  country  to 
her  in  1762,  and  that  being  the  case,  since  all  historians  admit  that  Texas 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  Lousiana  province,  all  that  province  "with  the 
same  extent"  it  had  "in  the  hands  of  Spain"  was  granted  to  France,  and 
by  the  same  words  to  the  United  States. 

Thus  I  conclude  that  both  West  Florida  and  Texas  were  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  that  on  the  maps  it  ought  to  be  "The  Re-Annexation 
of  Texas"  rather  than  "the  annexation  of  Texas,"  and  that  if  we  desire  to 
bound  the  territory  which  by  the  treaty  is  called  "the  colony  and  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana"  we  should  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido  river  in 
Mobile  bay,  then  along  the  coast  line  of  the  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  thence  up  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pecos  river,  thence  up 
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that  river  to  its  source  and  from  there  by  the  nearest  direction  to  the  high- 
est part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thus  excluding  Santa  Fe,  Taos  and  all 
country  actually  occupied  by  the  Spanish  prior  to  1762,  thence  along  that 
dividing  line  to  the  source  of  the  Missouri,  thence  eastward  along  the 
highlands  where  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  begin  to  flow  southward, 
thence  down  that  river  to  the  north  line  of  West  Florida,  which  is  the  31st 
degree  of  latitude,  thence  east  along  that  parallel  to  the  Perdido  river, 
and  then  down  that  to  the  starting  point  in  Mobile  Bay. 

It  may  be  asked  if  this  was  the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana  at  the  time 
the  province  was  purchased,  why  did  our  government  in  1819  cede  Texas 
to  Spain?  Mr.  Benton  was  "shocked"  by  that  cession,  and  declared  we 
had  wantonly  and  ruthlessly  thrown  away  Texas.  That  was  a  harsh 
accusation. 

Spain  had  always  been  a  troublesome  neighbor.  She  had  denied  to 
our  citizens  west  of  the  Alleghanies  the  right  to  ship  goods  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thus  shut  them  off  from  the  markets  of  the 
world.  So  effensive  had  her  conduct  become  that  about  1793  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  Ohio  and  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  one  voice  de- 
clared that  if  the  Government  at  Washington  could  not  give  them  relief 
they  would  raise  an  armed  force,  march  to  New  Orleans  and  compel  a  re- 
cognition of  their  rights.  In  1795,  Spain  by  treaty  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  our  Government  on  this  score,  but  within  a  few  years  began  again  to 
evade  its  terms  in  every  dishonest  and  hateful  way.  It  was  her  wretched 
conduct  in  that  regard  which  largely  led  to  our  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
But  after  the  purchase  her  conduct  continued  to  be  insolent  and  vexa- 
tious. She  now  resorted  to  her  old  trick  of  evasion  while  professing  the 
highest  honor,  to  dispute  the  extent  of  our  territory,  even  going  to  the 
absurd  extreme  of  claiming  that  by  the  purchase  we  had  only  acquired 
New  Orleans,  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  few  small  settlements  along 
its  shores.  The  Spanish  government  at  Pensacola  secretly  stirred  up  the 
Siminole  Indians  to  make  incursions  into  Alabama  and  other  of  our  terri- 
tory, kill  its  inhabitants  and  steal  or  destroy  their  property.  We  are  told 
by  John  Quincy  Adams  (4  Ams.  St.  Pap.  497)  that  "a  banditti  of  fugi- 
tive negroes  had  at  various  times  sallied  from  within  the  Spanish  border 
and  butchered  numbers,  not  merely  of  persons  of  active  manhood,  but  of 
the  tender  sex,  of  defenseless  age,  and  helpless  infancy."  The  Spanish 
governor  was  called  upon  to    suppress  these  outrages,   as   Spain    had 
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solemnly  agreed  to  do.  He  professed  his  Inability  to  do  so.  Thereupon 
our  Government,  through  General  Jackson,  who  was  properly  instructed 
for  the  purpose,  crossed  the  Spanish  line,  and  put  things  to  right.  He 
overcame  the  Indians,  scattered  or  killed  the  negro  banditti,  and  took  pos- 
session of  two  Spanish  posts,  and  therein  found  unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  given  support  to  those  savage  proceed- 
ings. Spain's  conduct  towards  the  United  States  for  more  than  thirty 
years  was  a  persistent  course  of  studied  insolence.  We  sent  our  ablest 
ministers  to  treat  for  amicable  arrangements.  From  1805  to  1819,  the  most 
patient  and  honorable  diplomacy  was  employed  to  persuade  her  to  agree 
upon  a  boundary  and  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  upon  our  citizens.  No 
American  at  this  late  date  can  read  the  full  story  of  these  peaceable  efforts 
on  our  part  and  the  evasive,  impertinent,  untruthftul  and  hypocritical  re- 
plies and  posings  of  the  Spanish  ministers  without  being  stirred  with  in- 
dignation towards  Spain.  This  condition  was  the  propelling  force  that 
brought  about  the  treaty  of  1819.  It  was  to  obtain  the  Floridas  and 
put  an  end  to  these  irritating  annoyances.  By  that  treaty  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  East  Florida,  which  means  the  present  State  of  Flori- 
da, to  which  we  had  no  title,  and  had  asserted  none;  and  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  where  our  claim  was  shadowy;  and  release  to  us  all  fur- 
ther claim  to  West  Forida.  In  return,  we  released  to  Spain  all  claim  to 
Texas,  the  eastern  third  of  New  Mexico,  about  one  third  of  Colorado,  and 
a  small  portion  of  Kansas.  We  also  agreed  to  spend  five  million  dollars 
in  payment  of  the  damages  sustained  by  private  American  citizens  at  the 
hands  of  Spain  during  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mr.  Benton  in  chapter  6,  p.  15,  of  his  Thirty  Years'  Views,  says  "the 
great  sacrifice"  of  Texas  "was  gratuitous  and  voluntary  on  our  part," 
"that  the  Spanish  government  had  offered  us  more  than  we  accepted," 
Why  was  this  done? 

The  reason  is  usually  found  in  a  letter  by  President  Monroe  to  Gener- 
al Jackson,  in  which  he  says:  "Our  difficulties  are  not  with  Spain  alone, 
but  are  likewise  internal."  The  "internal"  difficulties  were  the  growing 
antagonism's  of  New  England  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  it  was  to 
allay  the  unrest  of  that  section  that  Texas  was  released  to  Spain.  No  one 
who  believes  the  letters  of  Monroe  and  the  subsequent  public  statement  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  subject  will  q^uestion  that  assertion.  But  men 
have  questioned  the  motive  which  prompted  the  concession.    The  three 
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Southern  men  in  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  urged  that  the  concession  be* 
made.  Mr.  Benton  says  that  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  Norths 
as  a  result  of  the  internal  convulsions  then  being  produced  by  the  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  begun  to  fall  away 
from  the  Republican  Democratic  party,  and  it  was  to  hold  them  to  that 
party  that  these  three  Cabinet  officers  from  the  South,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Calhoun,  agreed  to  so  narrow  our  domain  on  the  southwest  that 
only  one  other  slave-owning  State  (Arkansas)  could  be  formed  west  of  the- 
Mississippi.  On  the  other  hand,  these  Cabinet  officers  and  their  defend- 
ers have  always  protested  that  it  was  a  magnanimous  and  generous  act  on 
their  part,  originating  in  a  desire  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  the 
fraternal  confidence  of  their  brethren  of  the  northeast.  If  the  first  motive 
was  the  controlling  one,  the  act  was  contemptible;  if  the  latter,  it  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and  national  gratitude. 

Without  stopping  to  present  any  facts  showing  which  was  the  con- 
trolling purpose,  I  close  by  saying  that  by  the  treaty  of  1819  our  country,, 
partly  controlled  by  a  desire  of  extending  her  domain  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,, 
traded  off  Texas  for  the  Columbia  river  country  and  the  Floridas,  and 
agreed  to  pay  her  own  citizens  for  the  losses  they  had  incurred  at  the? 
hands  of  Spain. 
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£arly  History  of  R.a.ilroads  in  Missouri. 

BY   MR.   W.   J.   THORNTON. 


The  construction  of  railroads  and  the  extension  of  old  ones  has  added 
something  like  6,000  miles  of  main  track  to  the  steam  lines  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  year  1902.  This  will  bring  the  total  mileage  of  the 
^country  up  to  about  205,000.  No  other  grand  division  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face can  show  any  such  figures  as  these.  Europe  has  several  times  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  but  she  falls  considerably  short  of  this 
<;ountry  in  railroads,  her  main  track  of  steam  lines  reaching  about  185,000 
miles  at  the  end  of  last  year,  allowing  in  1902  a  construction  a  little  above 
the  average  of  that  of  previous  years.  The  entire  mileage  of  the  railroads 
-of  all  the  world,  outside  of  the  United  States — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralasia, North  America  (Canada  and  Mexico),  Central  America  and  South 
America — is  something  like  300,000,  or  less  than  half  as  large  again  as 
that  of  the  United  States  alone. 

Virtually  all  of  this  immense  railway  expansion  has  occurred  within 
the  recollection  of  persons  not  yet  far  advanced  in  years.  While  railway 
^construction  in  the  United  States  began  about  1828,  when  the  Baltimore 
^nd  Ohio  was  started,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  trunk  lines,  there  were 
only  229  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  this  country  in  1832,  2,800  miles 
in  1840,  9,000  in  1859,  30,000  in  1860,  53,000  in  1870,  93,000  in  1880,  166,000 
in  1890  and  194,000  in  1900.  Comparing  the  205,000  miles  of  main  track  in 
•operation  to-day  with  the  35.000  which  was  in  existence  in  1865,  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  but  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Unit- 
■ed  States  has  come  into  being  since  Appomattox.  Of  course,  the  increase 
in  the  traffic  and  the  conveniences  of  the  railroads  since  that  date  has  been 
much  greater  than  has  been  the  mere  growth  in  the  number  of  miles  in 
•operation.  Coincidently  with  this  immense  expansion  there  has  come  a 
^cheapening  in  rates  which  nobody  could  have  foreseen  a  third  of  a  centu- 
ry ago. 

When  Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  the  last  survivor  of  the  signers  of 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said,  on  raising  the  first  shovelful  of 
earth  in  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  that  he  consid- 
ered that  the  greatest  event  in  his  life  next  to  his  signing  of  the  charter  of 
freedom,  and  that  he  doubted  whether  it  was  second  in  importance  even  to 
that  work,  he  could  have  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  part  which  the- 
railroads  would  play  in  the  next  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Jefferson,  in  1801,  in  his  first  inaugural,  when  the 
Mississippi  was  the  United  States'  western  boundary,  felicitated  his  fel- 
low-Americans on  "possessing  a  chosen  country  with  room  enough  for  our 
decendants  to  the  thousandth  and  thousandth  generation."  Yet  in  three 
generations,  a  country  three  times  as  large  as  he  had  in  view  has  had  all 
its  waste  places  peopled.  The  third  President  was  so  far-seeing  and  im- 
aginative that  most  of  his  contemporaries  thought  him  a  visionary,  but  he 
did  not  forsee  the  railroads,  and  noboby  else  did  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
railroad  which  did  the  work.  The  great  stretch  of  country  between  the- 
Alleghanies  and  the  Pacific  has  been  filled  up  in  a  third  of  the  time  that 
it  took  for  civilization  to  advance  the  short  distance  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  railroads,  most  of  which  ran  east  and 
west,  established  a  stronger  bond  between  the  Western  States  and  those  of 
the  north  Atlantic  seaboard  than  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  form- 
ed between  the  West  and  South,  and  re-enforcing  the  other  nationalistic 
influences  which  operated  in  this  region,  threw  the  West's  support  to  the 
Union  in  1861-65.  If  there  had  been  as  many  railroads  running  north  and 
south  in  1861  as  there  were  running  at  right  angles  thereto,  there  would, 
have  been  no  rebellion.  The  railroads'  social  and  political  influence  has 
been  a  mighty  force  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States. 

Through  various  methods  of  absorption  and  control  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  are  gradually  crystalizing  into  a  few  great  systems^ 
which  bid  fair  in  time  to  divide  among  themselves  the  entire  land  traffic  of 
the  country.  The  formative  process  is  still  going  on,  and  the  smaller 
pieces  are  being  shifted  about  the  board  from  one  group  to  another  in  a 
way  that  makes  absolute  classification  at  the  present  time  impossible. 
But,  taking  the  more  important  roads  as  they  stand  to-day,  they  may  be 
broadly  arranged  in  seven  groups:  The  Vanderbilt,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Morgan-Hill-Northwestern  system,  the  Morgan -Southern,  the  Her- 
riman  group,  the  Frisco-Southwestern  and  Southeastern  system,  and  the 
great  Gould  Western,  Southwestern  and  transcontinental  system.    Then 
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there  are  the  great  independent  lines,  the  Rock  Island  system  and  the 
Santa  Fe. 

Railway  communication  with  the  East  was  first  made  at  the  Missis- 
sippi river  opposite  St.  Louis  in  June,  1857,  by  the  Mississippi  road,  which 
■connected  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  which  in 
turn  connected  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

The  honor  of  the  first  railroad  in  Missouri  belongs  to  a  track  five  miles 
in  length,  laid  from  Richmond  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river  opposite 
Lexington,  some  time  between  1849  and  1851.  It  was  made  entirely  of 
timber,  the  rails  being  of  sawed  oak  and  the  cross  ties  of  hewed  oak,  and 
it  cost  $1,500  a  mile.  It  was  operated  by  horse  power.  The  builder  was 
J.  R.Allen.  History  is  silent  about  the  financial  features  of  this  enter- 
prise, but  it  deserves  to  be  put  on  record  along  with  the  name  of  its  builder 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  system  of  transportation  in  this  State.  The  first 
■work  undertaken  on  an  ijon  railroad  in  Missouri  was  commenced  on  the 
Pacific  railroad  at  St.  Louis,  Mayor  L.  M.  Kennett  throwing  the  first 
shovelful  of  earth  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1850. 

Wonderful  activity  was  developed  in  1835-36-37,  in  the  other  States 
north  and  east,  in  the  projection  and  building  of  lines  of  railroad.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  mania;  and  it  attacked  our  people  with  no  incon- 
siderable force,  awaking  public  attention  to  their  wants  of  improved 
means  of  intercommunication  and  their  value  as  agencies  of  development. 
The  railroad  convention  held  in  St.  Louis  in  April,  1836,  which  was  the 
first  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  the  incorporation  of  numerous  railroad 
companies  by  the  Legislature  of  1836-37,  were  outgrowths  of  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  subject.  It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  note  the  several  rail- 
road lines,  if,  indeed,  some  of  them  can  truthfully  be  called  lines,  project- 
ed at  this  session  and  seriously  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
taxpayers  of  the  various  localities :  (1)  Bailey's  Landing  railroad,  begin- 
ning at  Troy,  in  Lincoln  county,  thence  to  Bailey's  Landing  on  the  Mis- 
souri river;  capital  stock,  $50,000.  (2)  Carondelet  and  St.  Louis  railroad, 
for  horse  or  locomotive  engines;  capital,  $100,000.  (3)  Florida  and  Paris 
railroad,  from  Florida,  in  Monroe  county,  to  Paris,  in  the  same  county; 
capital  $100,000.  (4)  Hannibal,  Paris  and  Grand  river  railroad,  from 
Hannibal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  river,  in  Chariton  county,  via  Florida 
and  Paris,  in  Monroe,  and  Huntsville  and  Keytesville,  in  Randolph  a  nd 
Chariton.     (5)  Liberty  railroad,  from  Liberty  in  Clay  county,  to  the  Mis- 
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souri  river;  capital,  $25j000.  (6)  Livingston  and  Independence  railroad, 
from  Livingston,  on  the  Missouri  river  in  Jackson  county,  to  Independ- 
ecne,  in  the  same  county;  capital,  $100,000.  (7)  Louisiana  and  Colum- 
bia railroad,  from  Louisiana,  in  Pike  county,  to  Columbia,  in  Boone, 
thence  to  Rocheport;  capital,  $1,000,000.  (8)  Marion  City  and  Missouri 
river  railroad,  from  Marion  City,  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Marion  county, 
to  Boonville  on  the  Missouri,  via  Palmyra,  Marion  College,  New  York  (in 
Shelby  county),  and  New  Franklin,  in  Howard  county;  capital  $600,000. 
(9)  Mine  a  LaMotte  and  Mississippi  railroad,  from  Mine  a  LaMotte,  in 
Madison  county,  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river  not  lower  down  than 
Pratte's  Landing;  capital,  $300,000.  (10)  Monticello  and  LaGrange  rail- 
road, from  LaGrange  to  Monticello,  in  Lewis  county;  capital  #100,000. 
(11)  Paynesville  and  Mississippi  railroad,  from  Paynesville,  in  Pike 
county,  to  the  Mississippi  at  Jackson's  Landing;  capital,  $50,000.  (12) 
Rocheport  railroad,  from  Rocheport  to  Columbia,  in  Boone  county;  capi- 
tal, $150,000.  (13)  Mineral  railroad,  from  St. -Louis  to  Caledonia,  in 
Washington  county,  via  Potosi;  capital,  $2,000,000.  (14)  St.  Charles 
railroad,  from  St.  Charles  to  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  nearly  opposite 
Grafton;  capital, $100,000.  (15)  Southeastern  railroad,  from  New  Madrid 
to  Commerce,  in  Scott  county;  capital,  $200,000.  (16)  St.  Louis  railroad, 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  Missouri  river;  capital,  $500,000.  (17)  Southern 
railroad,  from  Caledonia,  in  Washington  county,  to  Cape  Girardeau  on  the 
Mississippi,  via  Iron  Mountain,  Mine  a  LaMotte  and  Jackson;  capital, 
$1,000,000.  (18)  Washington  and  Ste.  Genevieve  railroad,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Ste.  Genevieve. 

Such  was  the  formidable  array  of  railway  enterprises  projected  at  the 
session  of  our  General  Assembly  of  1836-37.  All  of  them  were  railroads  on 
paper,  and  really  had  no  other  existence  than  in  the  acts  of  incorporating 
them.  The  companies  possessed  neither  credit,  money,  bonds  nor  lands, 
all  of  the  great  utility  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  some  of  them  of  indispensible  value.  Nevertheless,  the  several 
charters,  although  then  and  now  dead  letters  on  the  statute  books,  were 
not  without  wholesome  influence  on  the  people  and  future  Legislatures. 
The  Louisiana  and  Columbia  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Bellevue  charters  were 
almost  literally  copied,  in  1848-49,  and  in  1850-51  in  the  acts  incorporating 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  rail- 
ways.   The  same  pen  drafted  both  of  the  former,  the  Columbia  and  Lou- 
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isiana  charter  in  1836-37  and  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  in  1848-49 — 
namely,  that  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins  of  Columbia,  who  prepared  the  latter 
charter  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  Stewart,  who  is  [regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  road,  and  was  its  first  president. 

Sixteen  years  elapsed  after  the  St.  Louis  railroad  convention  of  1836, 
before  the  "iron  horse"  and  the  steam  whistle  were  heard  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  a  Missouri  railroad.  Meanwhile,  however,  not  being 
able,  owing  to  their  great  cost,  to  construct  any  part  of  the  numer- 
ous lines  of  railroads  chartered,  and  intelligently  alive  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  improved  methods  of  intercommunication,  the  people  of 
many  of  the  counties  constructed  rock,  gravel,  or  plank  roads.  Indeed, 
the  plank-road  mania  in  Missouri  succeeded  the  railway  mania,  and, 
largely,  proving  a  failure,  intensified  the  feeling  in  favor  of  more  endur- 
ing and  rapid  means  of  transportation,  although  more  costly. 

St.  Louis,  however,  bountifully  favored  by  nature's  highways  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  their  tributaries,  at  an  early  day  felt  the 
pressing  need  of  reaching  the  fertile  plains  and  valleys  of  the  interior,  as 
well  as  having  more  speedy  and  reliable  routes  than  the  troublesome  Mis- 
souri to  the  west  and  northwest,  and  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  to  the  south 
and  east.  Hon.  John  F.  Darby  urged,  and  the  board  of  alderman  called, 
a  meeting,  which  was  held  March  3,  1836,  "for  the  purpose  of  taking 
action  to  promote  the  building  of  railroads."  Mr.  Darby  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Its  scope 
and  purport  is  suggested  by  this  single  paragraph : 

"In  sketching  the  outline  of  any  great  scheme  of  internal  improve- 
ment the  integrity  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  State  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  those  lines  of  intercommunication  which  would  most 
effectually  connect  the  distant  parts  of  the  State,  and  harmonize  their  in- 
terests, should,  in  our  opinion,  receive  most  favor  from  an  enlightened 
public." 

A  State  convention  was  called,  which  met  at  the  courthouse  in  St. 
Louis,  April  20,  1836.  It  was  attended  by  sixty- four  delegates  from  eleven 
counties.  The  city  government  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  joined  in 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  delegates,  who  were  entertained  as  guests 
of  the  city.  The  convention  projected  two  railroads,  one  to  Fayette  and 
Howard  county,  via  St.  Charles,  and  the  other  to  Bellevue  valley,  via  Pilot 
Knob,  and  then  celebrated  the  future  roads  in  a  grand  banquet. 
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The  charter  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Belleville  Miner  Ralailroad  Company 
was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  in  the  winter  of  1836-37,  but  the  State 
refused  to  aid  the  measure,  and,  as  the  money  could  not  be  raised,  the 
road  was  not  built.  A  board  of  improvement  was  organized  in  1840  and 
made  the  survey  of  a  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  Mountain.  The  plans  of 
these  pioneers  were  not  executed  at  once,  not  as  at  first  designed.  The 
interest  in  railroads,  although  agitated,  did  not  bear  tangible  fruit  until  a 
later  day.  An  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  the  courthouse  in  St.  Louis 
February  10,  1849,  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  introduced  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Allen,  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  a  charter  and  right  of  way 
for  the  Pacific  railroad,  now  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway,  from  St.  Louis 
westward  across  the  State.  This  charter,  providing  for  a  capital  of  $10,- 
000,000,  was  granted  March  10  following.  The  corporators  named  in  the 
charter  were  Thomas  Allen,  John  O'Fallon,  Lewis  V.  Bogy,  James  H.  Lu- 
cas, Edward  Walsh,  George  Collier,  Thomas  B.  Hudson,  Daniel  D.  Page, 
Henry  M.  Shreve,  James  E.  Yeatman,  John  B.  Sarpy,  Wayman  Crow, 
Joshua  B.  Brant,  Robert  Campbell,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  Henry  Shaw, 
Bernard  Pratte,  Ernest  Anglerodt,  Adolphus  Meier,  Louis  A.  Benoist 
and  Adam  L.  Miles. 

Mr.  Allen  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
a  convention  was  called,  which  met  at  St.  Louis  in  October,  1849.  Fifteen 
States  were  represented.  A  national  Pacific  railway  across  the  continent 
was  discussed  and  unanimously  indorsed.  An  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  issued  and  Congress  memoralized  in  its  behalf.  A 
meeting  of  the  corporators,  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Allen,  was  held  January  31, 
1850.  He  presented  an  elaborate  address  in  favor  of  immediate  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  and  the  commencement  of  work  under  the  charter. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  were  subscribed  on  the  spot 
and  the  company  was  organized  with  the  following  officers :  Thomas 
Allen,  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  James  H.  Lucas,  vice  pres- 
ident. James  B.  Kirkwood  of  New  York  was  afterwards  elected  as  chief 
engineer.  Books  of  subscription  were  opened  and  within  a  month  $1,000,- 
000  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis. 

The  contract  for  building  the  first  division  was  soon  let  and  on  July 
4,  1850,  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  on  the  south  bank  of  Chouteaus' 
pond,  west  of  fifteenth  street,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground.     Luther  M.  Kennett,  then  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Governor,  removed  the  first  spadeful  of  earth.  Suitable  addresses 
were  made  by  the  president  of  the  road,  Thomas  Allen,  and  by  Hon. 
Edward  Bates. 

The  first  locomotive,  the  "Pacific,"  was  placed  upon  the  track  and  run 
out  to  the  Manchester  road,  in  November,  1852,  and  the  next  month  an  ex- 
cursion train  loaded  with  the  prominent  business  and  professional  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  and  invited  guests  ran  out  to  Cheltenham,  where  the  multi- 
tudes were  entertained  with  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  Thomas  Allen, 
president  of  the  road.  The  first  division  was  opened  to  Franklin,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty- eight  miles,  in  July,  1853,  and  the  event  celebrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time, 
one  year  gratuitously,  to  this  noble  enterprise,  and  to  whose  energy  and 
untiring  efforts  its  organization  and  successful  progress  so  largely  belongs, 
resigned  the  position  and  Hudson  E.  Bridge  was  elected  president  in  1854. 

Before  commencing  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  the  Mississippi  river,  three  routes  were  surveyed  and 
reported  to  the  directors  of  the  first-named  company,  upon  which  routes 
are  now  located  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  Sc.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Colorado  road  for  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railway  for  a  much  greater  distance  westwardly  from  St.  Louis. 

The  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  to  Jefferson  City  was  an  event 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  celebrate  it  in  fitting  manner.  Accordingly  on  November  1,  1855, 
an  excursion  train  bearing  the  railway  officials,  mayor  and  council  of  St. 
Louis,  two  military  companies  and  a  large  number  of  prominent  people  in 
the  city,  started  for  the  State  capital,  where  a  grand  public  dinner  was  to 
be  served  and  the  opening  of  the  road  celebrated  with  due  ceremony. 
What  was  intended  to  be  a  joyous  demonstration  was,  however,  turned 
into  a  season  of  general  mourning  by  an  accident  at  Gasconade  river.  The 
bridge  spanning  that  stream,  which  had  not  been  fully  completed,  but 
which,  it  was  thought,  would  carry  the  train  safely  over,  gave  way  under 
the  strain  upon  it  and  precipitated  the  locomotive  and  all  but  one  of  four- 
teen passenger  cars  into  the  water,  thirty  feet  below.  The  result  was  ap- 
palling, twenty -eight  persons  being  killed  outright  and  more  than  thirty 
seriously  injured.  Among  the  killed  were  Thomas  O'Sullivan,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Pacific  railroad;  Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  pastor  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian church,  and  Rev.  John  Teasdale,  pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  church  of 
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St.  Louis;  Mann  Butler,  the  eminent  Kentucky  historian;  Henry  Chou- 
teau, E.  C.  Yosti,  E.  Church  Blackburn  and  other  prominent  citizens  of 
St.  Louis.  Immediately  following  the  crash,  and  while  the  work  of  extri- 
cating the  dead  and  wounded  from  the  wreck  was  going  on,  a  heavy  rain 
and  thunder  storm  prevailed,  and  survivors  of  the  catastrophe  remember- 
ed the  scene  as  one  weired  and  awful  beyond  description. 

In  May,  1861,  all  the  principal  bridges  belonging  to  the  company,  in- 
cluding those  crossing  the  Osage  and  Gasconade,  were  burned.  These 
two  bridges  were  at  once  rebuilt,  but  the  whole  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Se- 
dalia  was  not  again  opened  for  travel  until  the  last  of  September,  1861. 
Again,  in  September,  1864,  when  the  road  had  been  finished  to  Warrens- 
burg,  218  miles  from  St.  Louis,  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price,  destroyed  bridges,  depots,  machine  shops,  locomotives  and 
ears  valued  at  over  $1,000,000.  All  these  having  been  replaced,  the  road 
was  again  opened  for  business  to  Warrensburg,  February  20,  1865.  The 
road  from  Kansas  City  to  Independence  was  finished  August  1,  1864.  On 
October  10,  1865,  the  whole  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  283 
miles  was  opened  for  business. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized and  operated,  is  the  result  of  consolidating  several  other  original- 
ly independent  railroad  enterprises.  The  St.  Louis  and  Bellevue  Mineral 
Railroad  Company  was  chartered  January  25,  1837.  The  first  survey  for  a 
railroad  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  ordered  by  the  State  government 
in  1839,  on  the  nearest  and  best  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  Mountain, 
and  was  made  by  W.  L.  Morell.  Capt.  J.  Barney,  by  order  of  the  Nation- 
al government,  made  a  survey  in  1849,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Arkansas.  A  survey  was  made  by  Col.  James  K.  Merely,  in 
1852,  for  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  railroad  from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  Mountain. 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  then  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  received,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  obtained  the  first  State  aid  for  the  main  line,  a  grant  of 
the  State  credit  for  $750,000  for  this  branch.  Under  the  charter  for  this 
branch,  however,  a  separate  company  was  organized  in  November,  1852, 
and  a  board  of  directors  was  chosen  in  January,  1853.  The  State  aid  was 
transferred  to  the  new  company,  and  the  present  line  of  the  road  deter- 
mined by  a  new  survey  in  1853.  The  first  section  was  put  down  under 
contract  in  1853;  the  first  locomotive,  made  in  St.  Louis  by  William  Palm, 
brought  on  the  road  is  1856,  and  the  road  opened  for  business  to   Pilot 
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Knob,  eighty-five  miles,  in  1858.  The  main  object  in  building  the  road 
was  to  reach  Iron  Mountain  and  the  surrounding  mineral  regions,  without 
a  definite  object  of  immediately  proceeding  farther.  Luther  M.  Kennett 
was  the  first  president,  followed  by  Madison  Miller,  Lewis  V.  Bogy  and 
S.  D.  Barlow,  the  latter  serving  eight  years,  up  to  and  including  1866. 

The  company  received  from  time  to  time,  from  the  State,  loans  of  the 
State  bonds,  amounting  to,  in  the  aggregate,  $3,500,000,  and  having  failed 
for  several  years,  in  common  with  some  other  railroads,  to  pay  all  the  in- 
terest falling  due  upon  the  bonds,  the  Legislature,  on  Feburary  19,  1866, 
passed  an  act  under  which  the  road  was  sold  at  public  auction  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1866,  and  bid  in  for  the  State  for  the  amount  of  interest  and  princi- 
pal due.  Three  commissioners  managed  the  road  for  the  State  until  Jan- 
uary 12,  1867,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  "highest  and  best  bidders,"  McKay, 
Simmons  &  Vogel,  who  took  but  a  momentary  possession,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hon.  Thomas  Allen  who  assumed  the  bonds  to  pay  the  purchase 
money  and  to  complete  the  road  as  required.  Mr.  Allen  immediately  ap- 
pointed James  H.  Morely  chief  engineer,  who  surveyed  several  routes, 
which  were  fully  reported  the  next  July,  when  the  present  route  from  Bis- 
mark  was  selected,  located  and  put  under  contract. 

Mr.  Allen  and  his  associates,  on  July  29,  1867,  incorporated  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  State  law  of  March  20,  1866,  adopting  the 
same  name  as  the  original  corporation,  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  Company  and  acquiring  the  same  right  of  property  and  franchises 
as  had  belonged  to  that  corporation.  The  Legislature,  on  March  17,  1868, 
confirmed  the  sale  of  the  road  and  the  title  to  all  its  property  and  fran- 
chises to  Thomas  Allen,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  Attorney  General  v\'"in- 
gate,  in  April,  1867,  commenced  a  suit  against  the  State  Commissioners 
and  purchasers  of  the  road,  to  set  aside  the  sale  and  enjoining  the  company 
from  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  road.  The  court  overruled 
the  injunction,  but  the  suit  proved  embarrassing  and  very  detrimental. 
The  sworn  statement,  certified  by  the  Governor,  and  filed  with  the  Secre- 
,tary  of  State,  showed  that,  notwithstanding  this  annoyance,  the  company 
had,  by  January  1,  1868,  graded  forty  miles  of  roadbed  and  expended 
$809,300.73,  including  $225,700  paid  into  the  State  treasury  upon  the  pur- 
chase. 

Alleging  that  the  company  had  not  made  the  expenditure,  nor  the 
annual  statement  as  required  by  the  terms  of  sale,  the  Governor,  without 
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previous  notice,  on  the  night  of  January  18,  1868,  seized  the  road.  The 
General  Assembly,  considering  the  act  uncalled  for  and  the  pretext  friv- 
olous, ordered  the  Governor  to  restore  the  road  and  all  its  earnings  and 
property  forthwith,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  the  title  lorever  by  the 
act  of  March  17,  1868;  and  in  six  days  thereafter  granted  the  balance  due 
the  State  as  a  subsidy  to  aid  the  company  in  building  the  Arkansas 
branch.  The  Governor  and  his  agents  operated  the  road  just  sixty  days, 
-when  it  was  restored  to  the  lawful  owners.  On  August  14,  1869,  the  last 
Tail  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  in  Bollinger  county,  and  the  first 
train  ran  over  the  entire  line.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  and 
violent  interruption,  Mr.  Allen  completed  the  extension  in  about  one-half 
the  time  re|uired  by  law  and  the  conditions  of  the  sale.  The  Arkansas 
branch  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  was  completed  from 
Pilot  Knob  to  Moark,  a  distance  of  ninety-nine  miles,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri,  in  1873 ;  and  the  Cairo,  Arkansas  and  Texas  rail- 
way, now  called  the  cat  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  line,  was  finished 
from  Bird's  Point  to  Poplar  Bluff,  a  distance  of  seventy-one  miles,  in  the 
same  year. 

In  1846  a  meeting  was  held  in  Hannibal  to  consider  the  feasibility  of 
building  a  railroad  to  St.  Joseph.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter,  and  R.  F.  Lakenan  was  appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  mem- 
orial address.  The  Legislature,  in  1847,  granted  the  charter  and  amend- 
ments. The  corporators  were  Joseph  Robidoux,  John  Corby  and  Robert 
Boyd  of  St.  Joseph,  Samuel  J.  Harrison,  Zachariah  G.  Draper  and  Eras- 
mus M.  Moffat  of  Hannibal,  Alexander  McMurtry  of  Shelby  county,  Geo. 
A.  Shortridge  and  Thomas  Sharp  of  Macon  county,  Wesley  Halley  Mor- 
ton of  Linn  county,  John  Graves  of  Livingston  county,  Robert  Wilson 
of  Daviess  county,  and  George  W.  Smith  of  Caldwell  county.  In  1850  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company.  In  February,  1851,  the  Legislature  granted  the  credit  of  the 
State  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000  in  bonds,  on  condition  that  the  company 
expend  a  like  amount  in  installments  of  $50,000.  The  board  of  directors 
was  reorganized  and  the  following  officers  elected:  R.  M.  Stewart,  pres- 
ident; Washington  Jones,  secretary;  E.  M.  Moffatt,  treasurer,  and  R.  F. 
Lakenan,  attorney.  In  the  fall  of  1851  ground  was  formally  broken  at 
Hannibal.  In  1852  Congress  granted  alternate  sections  of  land  along  the 
line  of  the  road  to  aid  in  its  construction,   and  a  contract  was  made  the 
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same  year  for  building  the  road  from  Hannibal  to  St.  Joseph.  After 
constructing  thirty  miles,  Duff  and  Seaman,  the  original  contractors,  re- 
linquished their  rights,  and  the  road  was  completed  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  J.  T.  K.  Hayward,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  Boston  for  that 
purpose.  The  line  was  completed  in  1858,  and  was  the  first  railroad  com- 
munication between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railway,  known  first  as  the  South- 
west branch  of  the  Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri,  afterward  as  the  South 
Pacific  road,  was  completed  to  St.  Clair  December  14,  1858,  and  to  RoUa 
January  1,  1861,  where  it  remained  in  statu  quo  for  several  years.  The 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  27,  1866,  and  embraces  the  South  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri,  approved  March  7,  1868.  It  was  authorized  to 
construct  a  railroad  commencing  at  Springfield,  thence  west  to  the  Mis- 
souri State  line,  thence  westwardly  along  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude  to 
some  point  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  finished  to  Vinita,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  364  miles  from  St.  Louis,  September  1,  1871.  It  had  also  ex- 
tended its  line  northeast  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  old  South  Pacific 
road,  and  on  June  29,  1872,  it  had  leased  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  and  its 
branches  for  a  term  of  999  years.  The  lease  was  terminated  by  litiga- 
tion, however,  in  1877. 

The  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  March  3, 1851, 
to  build  a  railroad  from  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  to  the  Iowa  State  line.  The  in- 
corporators were  residents  of  the  counties  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
route.  In  1852  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  road  to  be 
extended  to  St.  Louis,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  in  St. 
Louis,  June  11,  1853,  Frederick  Schulenburg,  Lewis  Bissell,  Gerard  B. 
Allen,  Thos.  L.  Sturgeon,  Francis  Yosti,  Charles  D.  Drake,  Arnold  Kre- 
kel,  James  T.  Sweringen,  James  S.  Rollins,  Calvin  Case  and  William  G. 
Moore  were  chosen  directors.  John  O' Fallon  was  made  president,  E.  C. 
"Willis  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  D.  Drake  counselor.  At  the  next 
election  Col.  O'Fallon  declined  re-election  and  Isaac  H.  Sturgeon  was 
chosen  in  his  stead.  In  1855  the  company  received  from  the  State  a  loan 
of  $1,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and  rolling  stock  for  the 
line  south  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  with  which  it  made 
connection  and  it  reached  Warrensburg  in  1855,  Mexico  in  1858  and  Macon 
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in  February,  1859.  Under  the  charter,  ferriage  across  the  Missouri  river 
at  St.  Charles  was  necessary,  requiring  the  unloading  of  cars  on  one  side 
and  reloading  upon  the  other  side.  The  loaded  cars  were  first  ferried 
across  the  river  and  this  method  was  maintained  until  the  St.  Charles 
bridge  was  built.  In  1865  the  northern  branch,  main  line  to  Kansas  City, 
and  prcJposed  bridge  were  built.  The  name  of  the  road  was  then 
changed  to  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Northern,  subsequently  it  be- 
came the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  railroad,  which  afterward  ac- 
quired the  Brunswick  and  Chillicothe  and  St.  Louis-Council  Bluffs  and 
Omaha  railroad.  All  of  these  roads  now  comprise  the  Wabash  lines  in 
Missouri. 

The  most  expensive  bridge  owned  by  the  Wabash  spans  the  Missouri 
river  at  St.  Charles,  and  with  its  approaches  is  6525  feet  in  length,  costing 
originally  nearly  $2,000,000.  Its  history  is  marked  by  three  great  disasters. 
November  11,  1870,  while  the  building  was  progressing,  and  the  workmen 
were  elevating  to  its  place  a  mass  of  metal  weighing  more  than  four  tons, 
the  hoisting  apparatus  broke,  and  it  fell  a  distance  of  42  feet;  nineteen  men 
were  killed  and  a  number  were  severely  injured.  November  8,  1879,  a 
span  gave  way,  precipitating  into  the  river  a  train  of  eighteen  freight 
cars,  killing  five  men.  A  similar  accident  occurred  December  8,  1881, 
when  a  train  of  thirty-one  freight  cars  went  down,  the  engineer  being 
killed  and  two  men  injured. 

The  wrought  iron  in  the  structure  was  afterward  replaced  with  steel 
and  has  since  shown  no  weakness. 

From  a  comparatively  insignificant  road  of  364  miles  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  St.  Louis  to  Vinita,  I.  T.,  in  1871,  the  Frisco  has  shown 
wonderful  development,  especially  within  the  last  five  years,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  great  systems  of  the  continent,  with  an  operated  mileage  of 
about  6,000  miles,  with  arms  stretching  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  in 
Missouri,  Ellsworth  and  Anthony  in  Kansas,  and  through  the  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territories  to  Paris,  Fort  Worth,  Brown  wood  and  Vernon, 
Texas,  to  Alexandria  in  Louisiana,  to  Memphis  in  Tennessee,  Chicago  in 
Illinois  and  Birmingham  in  Alabama,  with  projected  lines  to  Savannah 
in  Georgia,  and  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  on  the  Gulf,  to  San  Antonio 
and  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  Missouri  line  fthe 
Missouri  Pacific)  is  the  marvelous  expansion  of  the  Gould  system  by  the 
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acquisition  of  numerous  lines  in  the  southwest  and  its  purchase  of  the 
Rio  Grande  properties  in  Colorado  in  the  West,  as  well  as  its  new  Missis- 
sippi valley  water-grade  line  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf;  and  then  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  the  great  Wabash  extension  to  tide-water  at  Balti- 
more via  Pittsburg,  with  other  terminals  at  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Detroit, 
Frankfort  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  at  Des  Moines,  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis  road  was  completed  from  Louisiana 
to  Jefferson  City  in  1872,  and  in  1879  to  Kansas  City,  by  securing  control 
of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  railroad.  What  is  known  as 
the  "Alton"  was  at  first  distinctively  an  Illinois  corporation.  Although 
the  first  section,  from  Alton  north,  was  built  in  1847,  the  doctrine  of 
•'State  policy"  for  many  years  deferred  the  construction  of  any  lines  of 
that  State  beyond  its  boundaries;  indeed,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  would 
not  even  permit  the  extension  of  the  Alton  road  from  Alton  to  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  river  opposite  St.  Louis  until  1863,  as  the  policy  then  in 
popular  favor  peremptorily  forbade  any  public  measure  that  would  facil- 
itate the  transfer  of  business  to  the  cities  of  other  States. 

The  lines  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  system  first  built  in  this 
State  were  the  Tebo  and  Neosho  railroad,  extending  from  Sedalia  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  the  Kansas  line,  commenced  in  1868,  and  the 
Hannibal  and  Central  Missouri  railroad,  from  Hannibal  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  begun  in  1870.  Notwithstanding  the  "Katy"  system  was  orig- 
inally projected  with  a  view  of  avoiding  St.  Louis,  its  best  interests  have 
in  later  years  compelled  it  to  seek  an  entrance  into  that  city,  from  Seda- 
lia, via  Boonville,  and  St.  Charles  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river. 

The  construction  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  road 
through  Missouri  was  not  at  first  contemplated  by  its  owners,  both  that 
company  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  having  planned  to  build 
lines  through  the  Indian  Territory,  with  a  view  of  securing  extensive 
grants  of  land;  but,  as  Congress  would  allow  only  one  railroad  to  pene- 
trate the  land  assigned  to  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  company  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  northern  boundary  of  the  territory,  the  Fort  Scott  road,  sub- 
sequent to  1870,  undertook  the  building  of  its  lines  in  Missouri,  which  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Frisco  system. 

It  will  be  seen  that  railroad  building  in  Missouri  really  commenced 
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with  the  construction  of  the  first  five-mile  section  of  the  Pacific  railroad. 
This  was  closely  followed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain,  the  North 
Missouri  (now  the  Wabash),  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  south- 
west branch  of  the  Pacific,  now  known  as  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. All  these  roads  received  a  large  amount  of  aid  from  the  State,  and 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  Pacific  and  Southwest  branch  large 
grants  of  land  from  the  general  government,  namely :  To  the  Pacific 
road,  127,000  acres;  to  the  Southwest  branch,  1,040,000  acres,  and  to  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  600,000;  and  State  aid— bonds  of  the  railroad 
companies  guaranteed  by  the  State — as  follows:  Pacific  railroad,  $7,000,- 
000;  Iron  Mountain,  $3,600,000;  Southwest  branch  $4,500,000;  North 
Missouri,  $4,350,000;  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  $3,000,000. 

Of  the  two  bridges  which  now  span  the  Mississippi  river  at  St.  Louis 
the  Eads  is  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  structure 
and  the  boldness  of  the  design,  which,  at  the  time  the  plans  were  made, 
had  no  precedent,  an  arch  500  feet  wide  being  considered  impracticable, 
and  when  to  this  was  added  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  foundations  100 
feet  and  more  through  water  and  sand  to  rock,  the  difficulties  seemed 
well  nigh  insurmountable.  The  bridge  was,  however,  constructed  with 
three  arches,  each  over  500  feet  in  clear  span  and  50  feet  or  more  above 
high  water,  the  distance  between  the  east  and  west  abutments  being  1,627 
feet,  and  from  Third  street,  where  the  tunnel  commences,  to  the  east  end 
of  the  east  arcade,  3,000  feet.  The  charter  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Illinois 
Bridge  Company  was  approved  in  Missouri  on  February  5,  1864,  and  sup- 
plementary charter  was  obtained  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  February  15, 
1865.  Work  was  not  actually  commenced  on  the  foundation  of  the  west 
abutment  at  the  foot  of  Washington  avenue  until  August  20,  1867.  Unex- 
pected obstructions  were  then  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  high  water 
interferred  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  last,  but  not  least,  financial 
difficulties  were  encountered,  and  it  was  not  until  June,  1874,  that  the  last 
spike  to  connect  the  bridge  with  the  railways  of  the  land  was  driven  by 
General  Sherman.  A  public  test  of  the  structure  was  made  with  fourteen 
locomotives  on  July  4,  1874,  nearly  seven  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  on  which  date  the  city  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
bridge. 

Even  when  the  Eads  bridge  at  St.  Louis  was  opened  its  railway  tracks 
were  for  some  time  unused,   as  neither  the  Illinois  nor  the  Missouri  rail- 
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ways  had  charter  rights  to  operate  except  in  its  own  territory.  In  this 
dilemma  it  was  concluded  to  form  outside  auxiliary  railroad  companies 
under  the  general  corporation  laws  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  to  enter 
into  traffic  contracts  between  them  and  the  bridge  company  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  railway  service  between  St,  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis.  Two 
such  companies  were  formed,  the  Union  Railway  and  Transit  Company  of 
St.  Louis,  under  a  Missouri,  and  the  Union  Railway  and  Transit  Company 
of  East  St.  Louis,  under  an  Illinois  charter.  At  first  these  companies 
transported  only  freight,  and  passengers  were  taken  across  the  bridge  in 
omnibuses  until  June  1,  1875,  when  a  passenger  station  was  opened  at 
Twelfth  and  Poplar  streets  in  St.  Louis. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Eads  bridge  was  over  $10,000,000,  which  was 
$4,500,000  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
company  was  soon  compelled  to  default,  and  the  original  stockholders  lost 
their  whole  investment. 

The  bridge  is  a  noble  monument,  not  only  in  its  beauty  and  grace,  but 
in  its  engineering  features,  to  the  genius  of  Capt.  Eads.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  to  the  end  he  was  supported  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors who  had  unbounded  faith  in  his  great  abilities  and  were  his  personal 
friends.  His  assistants  were  Col.  Henry  Flad  and  Mr.  Charles  Pfeiffer. 
The  contractor  for  the  stone  work  was  James  Andrews,  .who  also  built  the 
stone  masonry  in  the  tunnel  connecting  the  bridge  with  the  railway  tracks 
in  the  Mill  Creek  valley. 

The  first  president  of  the  company  was  Charles  K.  Dickson,  followed 
in  order  by  William  M.  McPherson  and  Gerard  B.  Allen.  Dr.  William 
Taussig  was  Chairman  of  the  executive  and  financial  committee  of  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  the  bridge  company,  which  post  he  held 
until  the  completion  of  the  structure,  after  which  he  filled  the  position  of 
manager  and  finally  that  of  president  of  the  bridge  company,  as  well  as  of 
the  terminal  properties  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of  Missouri 
for  the  years  named:  1852,  5  miles;  1853,  38  miles;  1854,  38  miles;  1855, 
139  miles;  1860,  817  miles;  1870,  2,000  miles;  1880,  3,965  miles;  1890, 
6,142  miles;  1900,  6,887  miles;  1902,  (estimated)  7,500  miles. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  two  and  one-half  years  were  consum- 
ed in  laying  the  first  five  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad.    In  the  twentieth 
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century  five  miles  of  track  have  been  laid  on  a  single  railway  in  one  day 
by  working  from  both  ends  of  the  line. 

It  is  thus  shown  how  much  has  been  accomplished  for  Missouri  by  the- 
iron  horse  in  the  brief  space  of  half  a  century.  Every  section  of  the  Stata 
has  been  reconnoitered  and  thoroughly  examined  by  surveying  parties^ 
and  the  evidences  of  splendid  progress  are  apparent  on  every  side ;  more- 
especially  have  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  been  developed  by  the- 
achievements  of  enterprising  capital  in  railroad  extension.  Who  can  telt 
what  the  railroads  will  accomplish  for  Missouri  in  the  next  fifty  years? 
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Historical  Societies  and  Social  Progress. 

BY  MR.   W.   H.   LIGHTY. 

Practically  every  State  and  even  some  of  the  Territories,  may  now 
toast  of  at  least  one  local  historical  society,  some  of  many.  This  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  these  societies  began  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1792.  This  has  always 
been  a  conservative,  learned  body.  It  began  its  publication  at  once — vol. 
1  of  its  collections  appearing  under  the  date  of  its  organization.  These 
publications  have  continued  to  the  present,  now  numbering  about  one 
hundred  volumes. 

It  is  not  only  the  oldest  among  our  local  historical  societies,  but  also 
•continues  to  hold  primacy  in  its  achievements,  which  is  a  matter  of  far 
greater  significance.  The  service  it  has  rendered  in  making  its  collections 
and  studies,  and  rendering  conveniently  accessible  through  publication 
this  precious  material,  has  long  been  recognized  as  of  incalculable  value 
and  a  splendid  stimulus  of  historical  research.  As  a  type  of  society,  how- 
ever, with  a  restricted  and  limited  membership — for  originally  the  limit 
was  thirty  active  members,  it  is  now  about  one  hundred— hardly  is  to  be 
any  longer  accepted  as  the  type  that  appeals  to  the  independent,  demo- 
cratic mind  of  the  American  citizen.  Such  membership  was  then,  and 
still  is,  in  the  nature  of  an  honor  to  be  conferred,  and  at  once  suggests  the 
old-world,  learned,  or  scientific  society,  where  more  caste,  even  in  matters 
of  knowledge  and  culture,  is  accepted  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  granting 
in  this  country. 

The  local  historical  societies  for  the  Eastern  States  are  for  the  most 
part  organized  after  this  type,  and  in  many  instances  complaint  has  been 
urged  that  the  honor  of  memberhip  is  based  more  on  social  connection 
rather  than  scholarly  attainment.  At  any  rate,  a  society  so  organized, 
with  its  collections  effectively  guarded  and  concealed  against  the  profan- 
ing influence  of  popular  gaze  and  information,  does  not  appeal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  spacious  Mississippi  Valley;   nor  does  it  very  effectively 
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arouse  any  great  degree  of  general  enthusiasm  as  a  popular  educational 
agency  anywhere. 

Some  of  these  wonderful  treasure-houses  of  our  Eastern  States  have 
garnered  and  stored  away  priceless  historical  material  in  such  ways  that  it 
is  even  inaccessible  to  the  favored  few  who  are  supposed  to  possess  the 
treasure,  and  know  its  value. 

But  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  number  of  local  historical  societies 
increased,  the  type  has  become  modified.     It  has  come  to  reflect  in  its  or- 
ganization more  of  the  existing  type  of  social  status  and  feeling.    Tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  type  of  organization  would  be  interesting,  but. 
that  can  be  merely  suggested. 

The  type  that  interests  us  most  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  is  best 
worked  out  in  the  State  Historical  Society  of  "Wisconsin.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  best  reflects  the  present-time  democracy  of  feeling  with  reference 
to  historical  tradition,  records  and  knowledge.  This  Society  is  wholly 
state-supported,  and  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  embrace  every  citizen  in 
its  membership,  so  far  as  its  interests  are  concerned.  It  performs  for  the 
State  the  great  educational  functions  of  collecting  and  preserving  mate- 
rial; encouraging  State-wide  research  and  study,  and  fostering  popular 
education  in  the  broadest  sense,  through  its  library  and  collections,  its 
publications  and  its  meetings,  and,  above  all,  through  the  scholars  and 
educational  movements  it  has  inspired  and  made  possible.  I  believe  that 
I  speak  guardedly  when  I  say  that,  as  a  single  factor  for  forward -moving 
progress,  there  is  no  institution  in  that  intelligent  and  progressive  State 
that  has  a  more  salutary  and  fundamental  influence  on  the  higher  life  of 
its  whole  citizenship— directly  and  indirectly — than  the  State  Historical 
Society.  Its  influence  upon  education  and  life  in  many  ways  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  conscious  of  its  potency,  and  are 
justly  proud  of  its  achievements  and  its  influences. 

In  the  schools,  in  the  University,  in  the  State  capital,  throughout  the 
State,  there  is  a  familiar  but  significant  phrase,  "if  you  don't  know,  ask 
the  Historical  Society."  Think  of  the  authoritative  power  such  an  insti- 
tution wields  for  advancement  and  social  sanity. 

Tho'  state  supported,  this  society  has  always  been  wisely  permitted  to 
pursue  its  own  independent  method  and  plans,  and  has  been  most  for- 
tunate in  the  wise  insight  and  foresight  of  its  directing  officers,  who  have 
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been  and  are  trained  specialists,   as  well   as  scholars,  to  whom  respect- 
ful deference  habitually  is  accorded. 

A  few  facts  in  particular  of  this  society  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  paper,  tho',  perhaps  to  most  of  you  these  facts  are  already  familiar. 
Organized  in  1846,  three  years  before  Wisconsin  achieved  statehood,  it 
did  little  up  to  1852.  It  was  seeking  the  man  to  whom  its  destiny  was  to 
be  committed.  This  man  was  found  in  the  person  of  Lyman  C.  Draper, 
vthen  a  young  man  in  the  very  prime  of  his  powers,  called  from  the  city  of 
Phidadelphia,  Pa.,  to  become  secretary  and  executive  officer.  He  entered 
■upon  his  work  in  1854.  His  administration  began  with  a  collection  of  fifty 
books  in  a  small  case  with  glass  doors,  that  is  now  exhibited  in  the  socie- 
ty's museum.  Now  the  library  has  grown  to  over  one  hundred  thousand 
precious  volumes,  priceless  stores  of  pamphlets  and  MSS.  and  an  art  gal- 
lery and  museum,  visited  annually  by  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons. 
"The  possessions  are  probably  marketable" — says  Mr.  Thwaites — "at 
nearly  a  million  dollars,  and  in  usefulness  to  the  people  of  the  State  are  be- 
yond price."  All  this  priceless  treasure  is  now  domiciled  in  a  most 
beautiful,  substantial,  modern,  fireproof  building,  costing  $750,000.00, 
paid  out  of  the  bounty  of  the   State  of  Wisconsin. 

Since  1877  the  State  has  borne  the  whole  financial  burden  of  the  so- 
ciety, appropriating  now  some  $25,000.00  annually  for  its  maintenance.  It 
began  its  career  with  a  meagre  $500.00  appropriation.  It  now  has  the 
most  princely  appropriation  in  the  Union  for  historical  purposes. 

Primarily,  this  is  a  great  educational  institution,  just  like  a  great 
public  library  in  one  of  our  cities,  differing  only  in  certain  necessary  re- 
spects. Not  only  has  it  the  library  feature,  and  the  museum  and  collec- 
tions which  are  always  of  great  interest  to  the  uninitiated,  for  a  whole 
commonwealth,  and  for  scholars  and  students  everywhere,  but  it  embraces 
what  is  far  more  important,  the  creative  and  productive  feature.  To  be  a 
public  repository  for  material  in  the  promotion  of  culture  is  of  great  ser- 
vice, but  to  assume  direction  and  active  leadership  in  method,  scope  and 
spirit  of  productive  scholarship,  is  far  more.  And  this  is  what  local  his- 
torical societies  must,  each  in  its  own  way,  come  to  undertake  more  and 
more. 

This  and  other  States  have  been  generous  to  their  citizens  in  other 
•directions.  Much  has  been  done,  for  instance,  for  agriculture  and  the  far- 
mers through  experiment  stations,  specialists,  bulletins  and  literature ; 
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through  meetings,  institutes,  etc.  Yet  this  most  worthy  State  enterprise, 
much  as  we  commend  it,  cannot  possibly  come  so  near  to  the  root  of  the 
very  institutions  in  which  the  State  and  organized  society  have  their  aji- 
thority  and  stability  as  does  an  institution  that  deals  directly  with  the  at- 
fairs  of  men  and  events  in  society  itself,  and  the  endeavors  to  solve  the 
problem  of  State  and  common  weal.  The  work  of  such  societies  doing 
effective  work  sends  a  glow  of  historical  enthusiasm  through  all  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  its  citizens  and  all  who  know  its  achievemments.  What  a 
wonderful  adjuster  of  perspective  such  an  instution  is  to  the  citizenship 
of  a  State!     What  a  force,  making  for  social  sanity! 

Sociologists  maintain  that  the  emotions  are  controlling  factors  in 
American  life.  Evidence  is  certainly  not  wanting.  Rational,  sane  think- 
ing and  consequent  action  are  what  republican  institutions  most  need. 
These  institutions  have  ever  put  strong  reliance  upon  popular  education, 
and  rightly  so. 

Popular  education  in  the  past,  notably  in  the  fateful,  earlier  period  of 
our  institutions,  was  largely  conducted  by  the  public  schools  and  the  col- 
leges that  grew  out  of  the  intellectual  demands  of  the  times.  And  we  can 
with  difficulty,  in  these  electric  days  of  newspapers,  telegraph  and  type- 
writers, understand  what  powers  for  education  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
clergyman  were  in  those  days.  But  the  days  of  simple  living  have  given 
way  to  our  modem  monstrous  complexities.  The  public  schools  have  been 
very  effectively  organized,  of  ttimes  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  personal  and 
individual  side  of  education.  Moreover,  public  school  education  at  best 
can  be  but  child-education.  Schools  may  have  imposing,  if  not  formid- 
able curricula,  comprising  mechanical  and  filling  processes.  But  the  re- 
sults of  half  a  dozen  years,  which  is  alia  vast  majority  of  our  people  get  out 
of  the  immature  period  of  the  life  of  the  individual  have,  to  put  it  plainly 
but  truthfully,  but  served  the  democracy  ill.  Defects  have  been  more 
easily  pointed  out  than  corrected. 

Professor  Small  of  Chicago,  several  years  ago,  publicly  charged  pub- 
lic schools  with  a  certain  responsibility  for  socialism  and  anarchy.  Pres- 
ident Elliott,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  made  some  discussion - 
provoking  criticism.  More  money  ought  to  be  spent;  reforms  ought  to  be 
effected;  but,  after  all,  should  we  have  any  vastly  changed  conditions 
with  the  changes?  Perhaps.  Long  ago  in  the  Greek  world  where  there 
existed  a  republic  of  culture  and  philosophy  such  as  time  has  not  repro- 
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duced,  Plato  pronounced  the  dictum  that  education  begins  with  the  child 
in  the  cradle,  and  ends  only  at  the  grave.  This  is  still  a  good,  orthodox 
educational  conception  that  has  not  been  improved  upon,  despite  modern 
final  examinations,  certificates  and  diplomas. 

In  my  opinion  the  newspapers  of  our  country  are  far  more  influential 
factors,  some  for  good,  some  for  ill,  touching  our  social  institutions  and 
our  local  and  national  life  in  the  large— infinitely  more  than  any  one  of  the 
educational  forces  outside  of  it.  I  do  not  deny  the  power  of  the  schools, 
but  they  are  for  the  immature  mind.  I  do  not  forget  the  various  forms  of 
university  extension  and  correspondence  instruction,  but  they  respond 
rather  to  a  desire  for  some  special  form  of  training,  and  are  too  often 
tainted  with  the  mischief-breeding  conception  that  a  certificate  or  degree 
represents  a  finished  product.  I  do  not  forget  the  lyceums  that  have  so 
powerfully  moulded  New  England,  nor  the  social  settlements  and  institu- 
tional efforts  of  the  churches;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  as  yet 
feeble  and  very  local,  and  perhaps  ephemeral.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  public 
libraries  and  their  magnificent  achievements.  Splendid  results  have  come 
to  society  from  all  these,  and  we  want  more  of  them  to  stimulate  the  het- 
erogeneous multitudes  into  upward  and  forward-moving  direction?  We 
must,  somehow,  acquire  in  the  mass  a  stronger  popular  desire  for  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  and  a  regard  for  clean,  intelligent  public  and  private 
life.  We  must  in  some  way  come  to  a  comprehension  of  its  meaning  and 
bearing  upon  our  institutions. 

Professor  Giddings  asserts  that  "a  people  can  be  judged  and  its  career 
can  be  predicted  from  the  character  of  its  pleasures  with  more  accuracy 
than  from  any  other  data."  A  people  that  lives  only  in  the  present, 
that  knows  not  the  past  and  cares  naught  for  the  future,  can  be  only  nar- 
rowly progressive,  if  at  all.  The  people  that  has  no  history  and  cares  for 
none  must  remain  forever  infantile. 

A  local  historical  society  should,  therefore,  be  something  more  than  a 
"strongbox"  to  hold  collections.  It  must  be  a  living  institution.  It  must 
be  an  inspiring  institution.  Such  is  the  Wisconsin  society,  the  greatest 
among  them  in  many  respects.  And  this  society  here  in  session  promises 
similar  results  in  proportion  to  the  response  this  State  will  make  in  ap- 
propriations worthy  of  the  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth. 

A  State-supported  historical  society  has  a  peculiar  position  of  advant- 
age and  disadvantage.    To  depend  upon  appropriations  may  be  neither  an 
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unmixed  good  or  evil.  But  the  very  necessities  of  the  situation,  in  wise 
and  resourceful  hands,  can  but  be  for  progress  only.  Its  very  life  may 
depend  upon  standing  close  to  the  multitude  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
good,  and  that  must,  in  the  long  run,  mean  alertness,  life  and  progress. 

The  democracy  must  be  touched  by  the  best  scholarly  influences. 
There  should  be  popularization  of  the  best  that  scholars  everywhere  have 
achieved.  And  for  the  perpetuation  and  progress  of  popular  institutions 
none  can  be  of  greater  importance  than  historical  knowledge  and  a  genu- 
ine enthusiasm  for  a  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  its 
bearing  upon  present  and  future.  Popularization  no  longer  means  any 
descent  in  dignity  of  method  or  sacrifice  of  fact.  The  work  of  the  Wis- 
consin society  has  established  this  fact  for  historical  knowledge  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  In  another  department  of  knowledge,  the  new  nature  study 
movement,  we  have  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  populariza- 
tion yet  attained.  When  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  nation  can  witfe 
dignity  and  equanimity — yes,  with  American-born  enthusiasm — write  and 
talk  to  the  multitudes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  not  only  may  but  must 
give  ear  and  interest,  then  I  say  it  is  time  for  local  historical  societies  in. 
every  State,  through  their  scholarship,  to  use  their  material  in  like  man- 
ner in  behalf  of  social  progress.  The  scholar  must  ever  retain  his  own 
standards.  But  the  masses  of  mankind  must  more  and  more  share  in  the 
results  of  special  study. 

In  our  ethical  desires,  all  of  us  who  realize  how  vitally  all  human  in- 
terests are  bound  together,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  is  but  necessity  and 
justice.  Our  common  sense  persuades  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  scholar,  as  well  as  for  the  progressive  interests  and  perma- 
nency of  democracy.  And  no  wise  or  sane  person  would  advocate  or 
tolerate  the  emasculation  of  the  results  of  research.  To  the  multitude,  in 
the  interest  of  progress,  belong  the  facts  and  results  of  history,  the  virile 
facts  put  into  the  most  attractive  form  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  scholars 
is  capable. 

Granting  all  we  must  and  may  to  the  conventional  schools  and  educa- 
tional agencies,  there  still  remains  much  to  be  accomplished  through 
those  agencies  that  continue  to  act  upon  men  and  citizens  in  mature  life; 
agencies,  behind  which  stand  the  scholars  and  thinkers,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  offer  opportunities  for  broad,  general  manhood  culture— agen- 
cies which  bring  about  an  essential  contact  between  education  and  life, 
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and  bring  together  the  so-called  classes  of  society  in  a  better  mutual 
understanding.  While  the  public  duty  of  cultivated  men  and  women  may 
assume  different  aspects  at  different  times,  that  duty  is  always  present  in 
some  form. 

I  am  pursuaded  that  the  present  time  is  as  significant  in  constructive 

"and  formative  results  as  were  the   fateful  years   that  cluster  about  the 

-formative  period  of  the  Republic.    The  struggles  for  political  liberty  are 

"•set  in  heroic  perspective.     Could  we  but  remove   ourselves  to  the  proper 

"■distance,  would  not  the  struggles   over  the   social  and  ethical  problems  of 

our  day  appear  at  least  equally  significant  in  the  march  of  social  progress? 

Shall  the  mingling  of  races,  the  fusing  of  ideals,  the  crossing  of  purposes, 

with  all  their  attending  friction,  now  so  productive  of  heat,  as  is  the  case 

in  ail  friction— shall  not  all  these  life  and  death  struggles  in  their  result 

some  day  stand  forth  with   those   that  we  are  wont  to  call   the  death - 

■grapples  of  the  nations  in  the  past?   Our  history  has  been  so  largely  social 

and  economic.     Our  epoch   and  our  country  are  now   and  here  working 

out  definite  relations  of  man  to    man    in  society.    Call  it  brotherhood, 

■co-operation,    or  by  what  name  you  will,  the  full  importance  and  gravity 

of  it,  the  future,  perhaps,  alone  may  know. 

Local  historical  societies  are  in  a  position  through  the  wide  and  com- 
prehensive circles  of  scholars  and  students  to  be  guiding  factors,  holding 
forth  real  light  along  the  way,  through  being  in  possession  of  the  lamps 
-of  the  past.  They  may,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  the  way  for  the  day 
-when  student  and  scholar  will  be  more  seriously  and  respectfully  regarded 
by  the  masses.  And  this  is  in  no  way  a  small  matter  in  democracy. 
These  societies  may  become  an  active,  guiding,  evolutionary  force.  Can 
-we  imagine  what  effects  would  result  were  every  State  in  this  Union  in 
possession  of  a  society  equal  in  prestige  and  work  to  the  Wisconsin 
society? 

Some  students  have  been  made  of  social  groups  throughout  the  States. 

Historians  and  sociologists  all  recognize  the  part  they  enact  in  local  and 

national  affairs  among  men.    They  are  of  the  greatest  significance  in  the 

developments  for  the  future.     These  should  be  studied  firsthand  in  their 

various  aspects. 

Appeal  to  race  in  its  time-honored  form  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  is 
regarded  commonly  a  recourse  of  ignorance.  But  old  instincts,  traditions, 
hereiitxry  terapararaBnts  survive.    These  acting  and  reacting  upon  envir- 
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onments  in  the  smaller  local  communities  too  often  have  a  sig^nificance 
that  is  overlooked  in  the  generalized  whole.  When  interpreted,  recorded 
and  understood  they  will  furnish  interesting  monographs  in  historical 
research  that  will  constitute  valuable  aids  in  the  solution  of  many  vexed 
problems  of  democracy. 

What  have  the  numerous  social  groups  in  our  states,  in  city  and 
country  alike,  contributed  to  the  advancement,  retardation,  or  deflection  of 
American  institutions?  What  of  the  somber  Puritan  element,  of  the 
proud  Cavalier,  of  the  Huguenot  and  Catholic  French,  the  German  hordes, 
and  the  Celtic  clans?  What  of  the  hardy  Scandinavians?  What  of  the 
Latin  and  southern  races?  What  of  the  poor  whites !  What  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  groups — all  these  and  more—  what  of  them  all  and  their 
progeny  in  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  opportunity  and  American  insti- 
tutions, and  the  free  lands?  What  of  them  in  their  different  environ- 
ments and  associations  of  people,  of  physiographic  and  climatic  condi- 
tions? What  have  they  contributed  or  added  or  diverted  in  the  course  of 
our  history?  All  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  study  and  record  in  certain  making  processes  which  never  have 
been,  and  may  never  again  be  equalled.  Will  the  local  historical  societies 
meet  their  opportunities  in  this  respect,  and  make  the  contemporaneous 
studies  and  records?  With  what  diligence  are  the  records— accurate 
records — of  the  various  social,  economic  and  industrial  conflicts  recorded? 
We  may  only  guess  at  their  value  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  commonplace  events  that  make  the  poor  news  items  which 
too  often  elude  record.  Yet,  these  are  the  keys  to  many  an  historical 
puzzle.  Local  historical  societies  should  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon 
contemporaneous  problems  through  their  studies.  In  these  societies  the 
scholars  and  students  must  stand  with  the  people  in  the  efforts  men  make 
to  achieve  their  destiny.  The  agencies  of  distribution  are  numerous  and 
effective  if  once  a  normal  enthusiasm  is  awakened.  The  press  is  eager  for 
results  attained,  and  most  effective  in  dissemination.  The  public  plat- 
form is  awaiting  the  men  who  have  the  qualifications  to  make  themselves 
heard. 

When  through  such  agencies  as  local  historical  societies  we  can 
awaken  the  same  desire  for  that  general  knowledge  which  rhay  throw 
light  and  influence  upon  public  questions  in  democracy  that  the  technical 
schools  have  awakened  in  technical  training,   we  may  stand  as  good  a 
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chance  for  supremacy  in  methods  of  self-government,  social  and  indus- 
trial adjustment,  as  we  have  for  the  material  side  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial supremacy.  Learned  societies,  and  especially  those  of  the  histori- 
cal character,  may  no  longer  remain  mutual  admiration  bodies.  They 
must  speak  to  the  people  in  forms  and  methods  that  command  a  hearing— 
to  the  great  mass  of  people  in  every  commonwealth  of  this  great  and 
prosperous  nation.  But  this  must  be  done  in  the  language  and  spirit  of 
democracy  without  distrust  or  misgiving. 

The  records  of  the  past  proudly  proclaim  the  champions  of  popular 
education  through  the  free  schools.  We  have  been  taught  to  worship  the 
schools.  The  free  school  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Yet,  blessed  as  are  the  results  accruing  from  popular,  free  child- 
education,  the  results  are  inadequate.  We  must  not  substitute  a  thing 
for  an  attitude,  a  form  for  a  spirit,  a  part  for  a  whole.  Rather  let  us 
strive  for  an  intellectual-loving  attitude  in  democracy,  independent  of 
age  or  station  in  life.  Let  us  be  men  and  citizens  first  of  all.  Let  us 
have  more  agencies  that  promote  and  foster  this  spirit  broadly  and  gener- 
ously. Let  us,  if  need  be,  have  applied  historical  sciences  as  we  have 
applied  mathematics  and  applied  chemistry;  and  let  us  fear  most  that  too 
generally  fixed,  tho'  unexpressed  conviction  in  a  large  mass  of  our  people, 
that  intellectual  attainments  and  pleasure  are  for  women  and  children. 
Women's  clubs  are  replete  with  intellectual  programs;  children's  lives 
are  spent  in  the  schools;  but  men— many  men  relapse  into  apathy  and 
semi-barbarism  in  their  associate  life.  And  herein,  I  fancy,  lies  one 
important  factor  in  those  tendencies  that  make  for  corrupt  and  base  ad- 
ministration in  public  life. 

In  progressive  democracy  we  do  not  look  so  much  for  the  greatness  of 
vitality  in  the  nation  by  pointing  to  the  few  school  men— the  savants  of 
the  nation— as  we  do  to  stimulated,  independent,  resourceful,  progressive 
multitudes.  A  few  very  learned  and  the  many  ignorant  or  indifferent  is  a 
dangerous  situation.  Ignorance  and  apathy  in  regard  to  vital  knowledge 
of  political  and  social  order,  tho'  with  all,  men  are  supremely  trained  in 
special  avocations  and  technical  professions,  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
A  man  is  a  citizen  first,  and  he  should  be  a  broadminded  and  intelligent 
citizen. 

The  enthusiasms  of  an  historical  society  may  awaken  the  most 
salutary  and  patriotic  reforms.    And  when  citizens  are  alert  and  informed 
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reforms  continue  reformed.  Quickened  patriotism  gets  inspiration  from 
the  past,  but  its  eyes  must  turn  to  the  future.  Let  Orientals  crouch  in 
self-contemplation  and  a??ait  the  Nirvana.  It  is  for  Americans  to  do  and 
to  be. 

Reflect,  if  you  will,  upon  a  single  instance  in  our  history  where  men 
became  possessed  of  a  growing  conviction,  an  American-born  faith,  an 
idea  and  honest  ideal  for  free  institution.  Manifest  destiny !  The  words 
still  charm.  Imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  our  fathers  as  they  dreamed  of 
spreading  and  firmly  rooting  free  American  institutions  from  seaboard  to 
seaboard.  They  believe  themselves  the  chosen  people  in  a  new  world 
destined  to  evolve  and  eternally  establish  something  of  worth  in  the  for- 
ward-moving progress  of  mankind.  Can  we  estimate  the  influence  of 
these  convictions  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  American  type  of  character? 
The  destiny  of  the  American  people  is  still  evolving  and  their  great  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  progress  is  unaccomplished.  The  interpretations 
may  change.  The  facts  persist,  and  it  remains  as  one  of  the  obligations 
for  local  historical  societies  to  keep  the  consciousness  and  enthusiasm 
ever  real  through  their  researches  and  studies,  and  their  stimulation  of  the 
patriotic  fire  seeking  after  the  true  and  the  just  among  men. 
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Personal   Recollections  of  Some  of  Missouri's 
Eminent  Statesmen  and  La^ryers. 

BY   HON.   CHARLES   P.   JOHNSON. 


THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

In  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men and  lawyers  of  Missouri,  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  her  most  prom- 
inent historical  character — Thomas  H.  Benton.  All  the  political  leaders 
of  Benton's  day  have  passed  away,  and  the  number  in  the  State  who 
personally  knew  and  heard  him  speak  in  the  days  of  his  political  suprema- 
cy is  comparatively  small.  And  in  this  connection  I  think  I  am  warranted 
in  the  assertion  that  it  is  given  only  to  those  who  did  know  and  hear  him  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  and  remarkable  personal  traits  and 
characteristics.  The  era  and  locality  in  which  he  lived,  his  environments 
and  the  nature  of  the  questions  arising  in  his  career  had  much  to  do  in 
forming  these  traits.  The  days  of  his  zenith  in  power  was  the  era  of  pol- 
itical hero  worship.  This  was  up  to  and  a  little  subsequent  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  The  generation  of  to-day  has  little  conception  of  the 
exhalted  admiration  among  the  masses  during  that  period  for  the  promi- 
nent statesmen  of  the  country.  Party  affiliation  might  vary  the  estima- 
tion as  to  who  was  the  greatest,  but  there  was  no  question  about  their  be- 
ing great.  All  were  looked  upon  as  intellectual  giants.  Hero  worship  was 
cosmopolitan  and  made  them  exemplars  of  greatness  and  glory.  Above 
all  others  ranked  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Benton.  They  represented 
diverse  and  conflicting  interests,  but  that  was  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
Their  speeches  supplied  themes  for  the  debating  societies,  apt  specimens 
for  declamations  and  suggestions  for  resounding  orations.  To  see  and 
hear  them,  men  in  crowds  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  most  tedious 
and  tiresome  methods  of  transportation.  The  neighbor  who  had  stood  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  of  them  was  envied,  and  to  have  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance was  to  be  blessed  of  Providence.     When  an  adolescent  I  plead 
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guilty  to  the  influence.     All  is  changed  in  this  respect.    The  telegraph, 
the  railroad,   the   daily  paper,  commercial  activity,  a  teeming  popula- 
tion, the  vast  array  of  names  continually  appearing  and  disappearing  in 
the  political  arena,  has  neutralized  if  not  destroyed  that  old  fount  of  hero 
worship.    So  be  it,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  in  looking  back  over  half  a 
century,  I  acknowledge  an  enshrinement  in  memory  of  that  spirit  still  sa- 
cred and  revered.    Mr.  Benton  was  naturally  an  egotist,  and  his   early 
and  continued  political  success  in  Missouri  in  connection  with  his  many 
triumphs  in  the  United  States  Senate  increased  that  quality  to  abnormal 
proportions.     He  chose  and  advocated  with  consummate  skill  those  meas- 
ures that  would  benefit  the  people  of  the  entire  west.    It  was  a  period 
commencing  with  the  dawn  of  that  development  when  the  lines  were  pro- 
jected along  which  the  course  of  empire  took  its  way  to  the  marvelous  ex- 
pansion and  greatness  of  the  present  day.    He  ^became  immensely  popular 
throughout  the  entire  west.     His  nature  and  these  conditions  produced  a 
marked  effect  upon  his  conduct  as  a  political  leader  in  his  own  State.     He 
grew  arbitrary,  dictatorial  and  tyrannical,  not  only  with  his  political  oppo- 
nents, but  even  his  associates.     He  brooked  no  opposition,  ignored  policy,, 
and  would  drive  an  adherent  from  his  support  rather  than  attempt  to  re- 
tain him  by  forbearance,  tolerance  and  conciliation.     His  political  cam- 
paign methods  were  Napoleonic,  in  that  they  were  merciless.     It  was  the 
day  of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  force.    The  code   duel  was  yet  in 
vogue.     He  had  none  of  that  statesmanship  like  unto  which  Bulwer  illus- 
trates in  Richelieu:     "First   employ  all  methods  to  conciliate;    failing- 
there,    all  means    to  crush."     His  purpose   and   policy  was  always  to 
crush;  conciliation  he  knew  only  as  an  abstraction,  and  "he'd  none  of  it." 
It  is  marvelous,  when  we  consider  the  personal  characteristics  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, that  he  held  supreme  and  autocratic  power  so  long.     He  was  reserved, 
austere,  strong  in  his  prejudice,  vindictive  in  warfare,  unforgiving,   and 
with  no  personal  magnetism,  yet  he  was  the  political  autocrat  in  Missouri, 
Had  he  possessed  any  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  heart  of  Mr.  Clay,  or 
any  of  his  magnetic  personality  and  captivating  manners,  or  the  equanim- 
ity, unbiased  judgment  and  kindly  disposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  history 
of  Missouri  might  have  been  very  different.    A  majority  of  the  Whig  par- 
ty might  have  been  absorbed  into  the  Benton  Democracy,  the  strength  of 
the  anti-Benton  party   neutralized  and  Benton   remained  in   the  United 
States  Senate  until  he   died.     If  such  had  been   the   course   of  history. 
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Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  who  introduced  the  famous  Resolutions  in  the 
State  Senate  on  the  15th  of  January,  1849,  which  so  violently  rent  asunder 
the  Democratic  party,  defeated  Mr.  Benton  and  sent  Mr,  Geyer,  a  Whig,  to 
fill  his  place,  never  would  have  been  Governor  of  Missouri  and  died  a 
fugitive  from  his  State. 

Up  to  the  conflict  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jackson 
Resolutions,  Mr.  Benton  had  uninterrupted  sway  in  the  State.  Hero  wor- 
ship was  one  of  the  powers  that  sustained  him.  It  had  been  virtually  an 
impossibility  for  an  aspirant  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislature  without  first 
pledging  his  support  to  Mr.  Benton  for  Senator.  But  the  conduct  and 
course  of  Mr.  Benton  heretofore  related  had  already  made  him  a  great 
number  of  enemies  who  chafed  under  his  treatment  and  who  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  for  the  humiliation  received  at  his  hands.  And 
they  were  determined  and  able  enemies,  "Not  like  they  that  know  not  why 
they  are  so,  and,  like  village  curs,  bark  when  their  fellows  do."  Quite 
the  reverse.  They  were  enemies  who  knew  why  and  had  ample  reasons 
for  being  enemies  of  the  Senator.  Besides,  National  politics  had  assum- 
ed a  shape  that  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  appeal  as  against  Mr.  Ben- 
ton to  the  strongest  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Missouri.  Already  for  a 
time  the  charge  of  emancipation  and  opposition  to  the  deepest  interests  of 
the  South  had  been  made  against  him.  The  calamitous  theory  of  dis- 
union had  already  been  foreshadowed  and  Mr.  Benton,  with  true  American 
instinct  and  broad  and  penetrating  statesmanship,  had  denounced  that  the- 
ory as  nullification  and^treason.  His  power  was  gradually  receding  from 
his  grasp.  The  Jackson  Resolutions  passed  the  XVI  General  Assem- 
bly. These  Resolutions,  as  you  all  know,  were  intensely  pro-slavery  and 
treasonable.  Their  introduction  and  passage  precipitated  on  Missouri 
the  bitterest  factional  fight  ever  experienced  in  the  State.  It  inaugurated 
a  conflict  which  ended  only  with  the  repeal  of  the  proscriptive  clauses  of 
the  Drake  Constitution. 

The  Resolutions  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Northern  States  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  as  being  such  as  to  release  the  slave-holding  States 
from  all  further  adherence  to  the  basis  of  compromise  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1820,  denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories  and  prescribed  that  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  any  act  of 
Congress  conflicting  with  the  principles  therein  expressed,  Missouri  would 
be  found  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  slave-holding  States  in  such 
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measures  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  our  mutual  protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  Northern  fanatics. 

It  could  easily  be  premised  what  Mr.  Benton  would  do  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  these  Resolutions,  by  reference  to  a  colloquy  between  him  and  John 
C.  Calhoun  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Calhoun  Resolutions  were  under 
consideration.  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expected  the  support  of  Mr. 
Benton  "as  the  representative  of  a  slave-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  an- 
swered that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  expected  such  a  thing. 
"Then,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  "I  shall  know  where  to  find  that  gentle- 
man." To  which  Mr.  Benton  said:  "I  shall  be  found  in  the  right  place— on 
the  right  side  of  my  country  and  the  Union."  These  are  grand  and  noble 
words,  well  worthy  of  the  patriotism  and  statesmanship  of  Benton.  The 
resultant  course  of  Mr.  Benton,  after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  is 
well  described  by  your  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Cot.  Switzler,  in  his 
"History  of  Missouri : " 

"He  (Col.  Benton)  opposed  the  Resolutions,  appealed  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  people,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1849,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  at  Jefferson  City,  opened  a  canvas  against  them  which  set  the  State 
ablaze.  He  maintained  that  the  spirit  of  nullification  and  disunion,  of  in- 
subordination to  law  and  of  treason  lurked  in  the  Resolutions,  especially  in 
the  fifth ;  that  they  were  a  mere  copy  of  the  Calhoun  Resolutions  offered  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Feburary  19,  1847,  and  denounced  by  him  as  firebrands 
and  intended  for  disunion  and  electioneering  purposes.  He  could  see  no 
difference  between  them  but  m  the  time  contemplated  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  Mr.  Calhoun's  tending  'directly'  and  the  Jackson- Missouri  Reso- 
lutions 'ultimately'  to  that  point.  He  maintained  that  they  were  in  con- 
flict with  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  and  with  the  R  solutions  passed 
by  the  Missouri  Legislature  Feburary  15,  1847,  wherein  it  was  declared 
'that  the  peace,  permanency  and  welfare  of  our  National  Union  depended 
upon  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  that  compromise  *  *  * 
He  denounced  them  as  entertaining  the  covert  purpose  of  ultimately  dis- 
rupting the  National  Union,  and  of  misleading  the  people  of  Missouri  into 
co-operation  with  the  slave-holding  States  for  that  purpose.  In  prosecut- 
ing his  appeal  to  the  people,  Col.  Benton  made  an  extensive  canvass  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  during  which  he  delivered  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  exhaustive  speeches  of  his  long  public  life,  and  if  they 
were  at  times  embittered  by  personal  invective  and  denunciation,  it  will 
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not  now  be  denied  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies  or  opponents  of  his 
views,  that  they  were  relieved  by  an  ardent  patriotism  and  far-reaching 
statesmanship." 

Verily  is  it  a  fact  that  this  campaign  set  the  State  in  a  blaze  of  ex- 
citement. Young  as  I  was,  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  bitter 
personalities,  the  fierce  invectives  and  the  violent  denunciations  of  that 
campaign.  The  questions  involved  were  such  as  gave  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Benton  the  advantage,  and  they  appealed  with  wanton  savagery  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  public.  It  was  now  their  chance,  and  they  repaid  in  full  the 
insults  of  the  past.  His  own  weapons,  used  so  mercilessly  by  him,  were 
turned  against  him.  And  this  continued  after  his  defeat  for  Senator,  and 
grew  in  violence  in  his  campaign  for  Congress  in  1852,  when  he  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  1854,  when  he  was  defeated.  At  that  time  feeling  ran  so 
high  chat  there  was  rarely  a  meeting  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  St. 
Louis  that  was  not  attended  v/ith  noise,  confusion  and  interruption.  He 
maintained  the  same  lofty  bearing,  exhibited  the  same  dauntless  courage, 
was  just  as  personal  and  full  of  invective  which  occasionally  called  forth 
from  the  mixed  crowds  assembled  insolent  questions  and  derisive  excla- 
mations, and,  on  one  occasion,  a  prominent  and  bitter  enemy  denounced 
a  statement  made  by  him  as  a  lie  and  made  a  futile  attempt  to  personally 
assault  hira  on  the  platform. 

That  these  conditions  and  exhibitions  embittered  the  last  years  of  his 
life  is  an  unquestioned  fact.  After  his  defeat  for  Governor,  he  virtually 
renounced  his  residence  in  Missouri.  Great  and  fitting  as  the  subject  for 
eulogy  is,  it  can  hardly  be  inappropriate  to  draw  a  moral  in  the  question: 
Is  it  not  best  for  the  private  and  public  citizen  to  carry  out  Woisey's  ad- 
admonition:  "Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace  to  silence  envi- 
ous tongues." 

At  the  close  of  his  memorable  compaign  for  Governor,  I  heard  him 
deliver  his  last  speech  in  Missouri.  It  was  the  closing  event  of  his  re- 
markable political  career.  The  place  was  on  Twelfth  street,  where  stands 
the  City  Hall  in  St.  Louis.  There  was  an  immense  crowd,  and  he 
received  on  this  occasiou  respectful  attention  throughout  an  address  of 
over  two  hours.  In  his  appearance  and  manner  there  was  no  apparent 
apprehension  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  he  was  to  receive.  The  same 
proud,  haughty  and  defiant  bearing  was  manifested  in  his  every  word  and 
action.    His  personality  was  made  as  prominent  as  ever,  his  tall,   robust 
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and  commanding  figure  towering  above  all.     He  referred,  as  illustrative  of 
his    continued  strength    and    prowess,    to    the    fact  that  he   had  trav- 
eled over  1,200  miles,  met  with  a  continuous  ovation  from  the  people  and 
made  forty  speeches.     His  style  on  the  platform  was  little  different  from 
that  in  the  Senate,  though  slightly  more  condescending  in  tone.     It  was 
always  senatorial.    He  remained  during  the  greater  time  in  one  place,  oc- 
cassionally  advancing  a  step  forward  or  turning  and  doing  the  same  in  a 
side  direction.    There  was  little  variety  in  his  poses.     He   held  his  head 
and  body  erect,  the  head  occasionally  thrown  back,  which  increased  the 
portliness  and  dignity  of  his  appearance.    "When  inclining  forward  he  did 
so  slowly  and  majestically.     His  principal  gesturing  was  done  with  his 
right  hand  and  arm;  his  left  rarely  was  raised  higher  than  his  head.     He 
indulged  in  no  appeals  to  the  kindlier  emotions,  and  was  never  rhetoricaL 
He  riveted  attention  by  the  clear  manner  in  which  he  propounded  propo- 
sitions, and  the  strong  and  earnest  arguments  with  which  he  sustained 
them.    An  intelligent  listener  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was 
being  taught  something  new.     He  was  always  historical  in  illustration,  a 
department  of  knowledge  in  which  he  was  well  versed.    To  the  majority 
of  hearers  he  was  most  attractive  as  an  orator  when  indulging  in  sarcasm, 
invective    and    denunciation.    During  such    times    he    became  excited,, 
raised,  pointed  and  shook  his  forefinger  or  his  clenched  fist  and  in  a  cli- 
max brought  it  down  with  emphasis.    All  the  characteristics  I  have  noted 
were  manifest  in  the  speech  to  which  I  listened.    His  invective  was  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  it  ever  was,  and  he  seemed  to  relish  the  indulgence, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  time  when  he  asked  a  friend  just  after  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the   "Omnibus  Territorial  Bill"  if  he   "didn't  give  Clay 
hell."    He  took  especial  pleasure  in  excoriating  two  of  his  well  known 
prominent  opponents  for  their  attitude  towards  him.    He  thought  they 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation.    When   so   aroused,   his  enunciation, 
became  clearer;  he  emphasized  each  word  as  if  throwing  them  out  sepa- 
rately as  well  as  conjunctively. 

After  the  meeting,  I  was  in  his  room  with  Mr.  Blair  and  several  oth- 
ers. I  remember  how  impatient  he  was  to  have  a  correct  report  of  his- 
speech  in  the  Missouri  Democrat  of  the  next  day.  It  was  his  custom  al- 
ways to  require  that  proof  be  sent  to  him — he  read  and  corrected  it  him- 
self. His  manuscript  showed  a  small  and  cramped  hand,  but  a  printer 
would  call  it  legible.    While  there  he  talked  about  his  campaign;  said  he 
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■would  be  elected;  that  the  people  were  enthusiastically  in  his  favor.  And 
lie  referred  with  a  contemptuous  smile  to  those  parts  of  his  address  in 
"which  he  demolished  his  local  enemies. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Benton.  Not  quite  two  years  after 
this,  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  Christ's  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
•Chestnut  street  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  and  saw  a  hearse  drawn  by  six 
lolack  horses  decked  with  sable  plumes,  and  within  was  a  casket  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  Missouri's  illustrious  statesman.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple looked  upon  the  scene  with  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence.  The  dra- 
pery and  habiliments  of  mourning  were  on  all  sides.  But  there  was  one 
thing  in  the  pageant  that  struck  me  as  strange  and  remarkable :  There 
were  many  men  on  horseback  in  front,  at  the  sides,  and  in  the  rear  of  the 
Tiearse,  apparently  among  the  chief  mourners,  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  most 
implacable  and  vindictive  foes  of  Mr.  Benton  when  living.  I  thought  it 
remarkable.  I  was  quite  young  then  and  did  not  understand  it.  I  am 
•older  now,  and  can  account  for  it. 

SAMUEL  T.  GLOVER. 

To  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Glover  has  been  assigned  the  highest  position 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Missouri.  That  he  merits  the  assignment  few 
will  gainsay  or  deny.  He  came  early  to  Missouri  from  Kentucky,  locating 
in  Marion  county  first,  and  subsequently  removing  to  St.  Louis  in  1849. 
From  that  time  until  his  death,  January  22,  1884,  he  was  continuously  en- 
tgaged  in  the  work  of  his  profession.  Even  during  the  early  years  of  the 
■civil  war,  when  the  business  of  the  law  was  materially  decreased,  and  the 
work  of  many  able  lawyers  reduced,  his  practice  remained  the  same.  His 
legal  ability  is  recorded  in  every  volume  of  the  Missouri  Reports,  from  the 
^rst  to  the  last  case  he  argued  before  that  tribunal.  There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  the  law  in  which  Mr.  Glover  was  not  deeply  versed,  and  no  field  of 
practice  in  which  he  did  not  excel.  His  industry  was  marvelous,  and  one 
near  to  him  in  relationship  told  me  that  every  effort  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
lessen  his  severe  toil  as  the  years  passed  on  was  met  with  intolerant  re- 
iDuke.  He  had  become  so  accustomed  to  intellectual  labor  by  habit,  that 
lie  could  not  understand  living  without  it  or  how  there  could  be  injury  in 
it.  He  studied  and  unraveled  the  most  abstruse  propositions  of  law  with 
a  relish,  and  fairly  reveled  in  diving  into  authority  upon  authority  to  sus- 
tain a  given  theory  or  principle.     "I  have  seen  him,"  says  an  associate, 
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"almost  every  night  for  years  throw  down  his  books  and  say,  "There  are 
no  more  cases  on  that  point:  I  will  not  look  for  any  more,'  and  still  be 
up  by  daylight  the  next  morning  and  start  again  on  the  same  trail." 

After  his  arrival  in  St.  Louis  I  do  not  think  he  appeared  in  the  crim- 
inal practice  but  once,  and  that  was  to  defend  the  indictment 
against  him  in  the  criminal  court  for  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Drake 
Constitution,  requiring  the  taking  of  the  test  oath.  Though,  on  one  oc- 
casion during  my  term  as  Circuit  Attorney,  he  was  interested  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  a  case  of  embezzlement,  and,  without  request,  supplied  me  with 
an  exhaustive  brief  on  the  subject.  His  wonderful  intellectual  versatility 
and  varied  natural  gifts  would  have  made  him  the  rival  of  Wright  or 
Blennerhassett  in  the  domain  of  the  criminal  practice  if  he  had  devoted 
his  energies  in  that  direction. 

The  first  great  speech  I  heard  him  deliver  was  in  the  case  of  Carstang 
vs.  Shaw,  a  case  wherein  the  noted  St.  Louis  philanthropist  was  sued  for 
damages  for  breach  of  promise.  In  that  case  on  one  side  or  the  other  was 
Uriel  Wright,  Edward  Bates,  James  R.  Lackland  and  some  attorneys  of 
lesser  light,  but  Mr,  Glover,  as  an  advocate,  showed  himself  in  many  re- 
spects the  equal  of  any  of  them.  From  that  time  on  I  heard  him  frequently 
in  his  jury  addresses  in  a  variety  of  causes  and  received  instruction  and 
inspiration  from  his  efforts.  His  style  of  oratory  was  original.  He 
followed  no  special  rules.  At  times  he  rushed  into  an  argument  with- 
out the  least  exordium,  and  his  preroration  was  frequently  an  abrupt 
exclamatory  sentence.  Always  logical,  yet,  when  following  closely  the 
line  of  argument,  he  would  suddenly  break  out  into  the  highest  flights  of 
oratory,  intense,  fervid  and  impassioned.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  power 
of  passion  and  imagination,  which  he  constantly  struggled  to  control  or 
keep  within  bounds.  Then  it  would  appear  as  if  he  lost  that  power  of 
control,  and  of  a  sudden  he  would  pause,  his  form  straighten  to  its  fullest 
height,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  whole  frame  tremble  with  suppressed  excite- 
ment, and  with  both  arms  raised  and  in  rapid  motion,  with  a  well-modu- 
lated voice  and  clear  articulation,  he  would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  ideas, 
replete  with  apt  illustration  and  embellished  with  appropriate  rhetoric. 
A  slight  impediment  in  his  speech  added  to  the  impression  of  an  effort  on 
his  part  to  control  his  fervor,  for  in  most  every  instance  of  an  eloquent 
outburst,  it  was  preceded  by  the  defect  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  well  known 
that  Sargent  S.  Prentiss  had  such  an  impediment  in  his  speech— a  slight 
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occasional  stammer — which  added  force  to  his  oratory,  and  the  same  can 
be  said  of  Mr.  Glover. 

Mr.  Glover  was  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  with  a  well-rounded 
figure.  He  usually  weighed  170  and  175  pounds.  His  eyes  were  blue, 
and  when  talking,  bright  and  expressive.  His  gesticulation  was  rapid, 
unstudied,  somewhat  angular,  and  governed  altogether  by  the  extent  of 
his  zeal  and  passion.  His  head  was  large,  covered  with  brown  hair,  and 
he  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary  expanse  of  forehead.  In  later  years 
his  beard  was  gray.  In  temper  he  was  irritable,  which  doubtless  grew  out 
of  his  highly  nervous  organization  and  his  continuous  labor.  However, 
he  had  admirable  control  over  it,  and  when  trying  a  case  was  usually  polite 
and  courteous  towards  opposing  counsel,  witnesses  and  judges.  Such  was 
his  demeanor  unless  he  discovered  something  unprofessional  or  dishonest 
in  those  interested  in  a  case,  then  he  was  harsh  and  denunciatory.  He 
was  the  soul  of  honor  himself,  and  abhorred  and  detested  any  exhibition 
of  trickery  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  client  or  attorney.  He  was  not 
very  particular  in  his  style  of  dress,  though  always  neat  and  appropriately 
attired.  On  the  street  he  usually  had  an  abstracted  look,  and  frequently 
passed  his  friends  without  recognizing  them.  In  arising  to  speak,  he 
commenced  in  a  moderate  voice,  gradually  raised  it  to  a  certain  not  very 
high  key,  and  carried  it  at  that  poise,  varying  it  with  great  flexibility  until 
the  close.  Only  at  times  during  flights  of  impassioned  eloquence  would 
he  raise  his  voice  to  its  highest  tone. 

In  his  domestic  life  Mr.  Glover  was  most  exemplary.  In  that  circle 
he  was  respected,  revered  and  loved.  He  gave  of  his  substance  to  all  con- 
nected or  associated  with  him.  An  old  slave  of  the  family  came  from 
Texas  to  weep  over  his  remains.  One  of  his  special  habits  was  to  converse 
at  the  table  upon  some  subject  that  he  thought  would  instruct  his  chil- 
dren. His  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order;  his  reading  extens- 
ive; his  library  well  chosen.  Like  Rufus  Choate,  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  I  heard  him  once  regret  that  he 
had  not  gone  into  mercantile  pursuits,  wherein  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  labor  would  have  given  him  a  large  fortune 
when  fifty  years  old,  and  then  he  could  have  had  time  and  leisure  to  pass 
his  days  in  the  pleasures  of  literature.  His  views  on  moral  questions  were 
very  austere,  but  he  was  always  forgiving  and  helping  those  who  fell.  In 
religion  he  believed  in  God,  in  Conscience  and  in  a  Future  life,  but  his 
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beliefs  were  free  from  the  least  semblance  of  intolerance,  A  near  rela- 
tion of  his  once  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  live  over  his  life  if  he  could. 
He  said  "No"  with  such  vehemence  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  that  score. 
His  epitome  of  life  was  expressed  in  his  favorite  poem,  "Oh!  why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud."  He  knew  this  poem  by  heart  and  often 
repeated  it.  He  possessed  neither  vanity,  egotism  or  selfishness.  When 
told  he  was  about  to  die,  he  said:  "Well,  we  must  submit  to  the  inevit- 
able." A  loving  daughter  in  a  burst  of  grief  raised  her  voice  and  sang 
one  of  his  favorite  hymns,  which  describes  the  waves  of  time  beating 
against  the  shores  of  eternity,  and  while  she  was  singing  he  passed  away. 

Mr.  Glover  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  was 
an  anti-slavery  man,  and  always  boldly  and  bravely  maintained 
and  announced  his  opinions  when  the  waves  of  opposition  ran  at 
high  tide.  His  speech  delivered  in  St.  Louis  in  1860,  in  favor  of  the  abol- 
ition of  slavery,  was  a  marvel  of  learning  and  argument  and  was  permeat- 
ed throughout  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  humanity  and  the  highest 
conception  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

Mr.  Glover  supported  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  support  of  the  Union 
cause.  He  was  a  sincere  patriot  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  Union  of 
the  States.  He  belonged  to  the  celebrated  committee  of  safety  in  St. 
Louis  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  preserving  Missouri  to  the  Union. 
He  acted  with  the  National  Republican  party  during  the  war,  but  earn- 
estly opposed  the  radical  principles  of  the  State  party,  and  joined  the 
Democratic  party  when  Mr.  Charles  D.  Drake  obtained  the  leadership 
and  forced  through  the  proscriptive  Constitution  of  1865.  The  success  of 
that  measure  roused  Mr.  Glover  to  the  greatest  intellectual  efforts  of  his 
life.  He  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  against  its  proscriptive  provis- 
ions, and  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  of  surpassing  power.  Therein  he 
exhibited  a  knowledge  of  Constitutional  law,  of  those  necessary  limita- 
tions to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  reckless  power,  of  those  insidious 
methods  to  which  unscrupulous  partisanship  and  tyranny  has  so  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  destroy  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
position unsurpassed  by  any  lawyer  of  the  country.  From  the  bar 
throughout  the  land  they  attracted  attention  and  interest.  Some  of  them 
are  preserved  and  are  models  in  excellence,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the 
obscurity  of  law  reports  and  hidden  pamphlets.     His  spirit  was  so  stirred 
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with  indignation  on  the  proclamation  of  the  adoption  of  the  law  that  re- 
quired a  lawyer  as  a  precedent  to  his  right  to  practice  his  profession  to 
take  the  "test  oath,"  that  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  "practiced"  so  that 
the  Grand  Jury  might  indict  him.  That  body  returned  an  indictment 
against  him  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  St.  Louis  county.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  when  the  case  was  heard  in  the  fall  of  1865.  Judge 
Wilson  Primm,  who  had  became  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  long  before  Mr. 
Glover,  and  who  was  one  the  most  accomplished  and  humane  lawyers 
who  ever  sat  upon  the  bench,  presided  at  the  trial.  He  had  known  Mr. 
Glover  intimately  for  years,  loved  and  respected  him.  He  was  noted  for 
his  courteous  bearing  when  on  and  off  the  bench,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
was  more  than  usually  urbane  in  his  manner.  Mr.  Glover  had  filed  a  de- 
murrer to  the  indictment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  that  de- 
murrer he  used  the  following  language  which  fully  illustrates  his  charac- 
ter, opinions,  intellectual  power  and  style  of  oratory: 

"And  what,  sir,  was  the  last  and  noblest  offspring  of  time?    What 
was  this  new  idea  on  which  was  based  the  last  expectation  of  man  in  the 
last  scene  of  liberty's  drama?    It  was  the  scheme  of  the  written  consti- 
tution.   It  was  conceived  there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  human  liberty, 
and  that  is  was  susceptible  of  definition  and  description.     That  its  con- 
stituent elements  might  be  identified,  and  transferred  to  paper  and  pre- 
served for  the  succeeding  generations  of  men.    It  was  assumed  that  man- 
kind loved  liberty  and  would  follow  and  revere  her  precepts  could  they 
understand  them.    It  was  believed,  may  it  please  the  Court,   that  these 
sacred  precepts   might  be   made  so  plain  that  none  could  fail  to  under- 
stand.   It  was  known  that  passion  was  the  mortal  foe  of  popwZar  ^ofern,- 
ment.    But  it  was  apprehended  that  power  could  be  so  distributed  and 
such  delays  and  checks  provided  as  would  cool  the  rage  of  passion  and 
break  its  fierce  and  destructive  energy.    This  was  the  theory  of  a  written 
Constitution;   this  was  the  theory  of  all  our  western  charters  of  liberty. 
The  honor  of  the  invention,  if  honor  there  be  in  it,  is  due  to  our  fathers; 
the  men  of  1776,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Adams,  the  Washingtons,  the  Jeffer- 
sons  of  that  day.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Adams  that  in  no  coun- 
try was  liberty  secure,  when  any  one  body  of  men  wielded  there  the  leg- 
islative, judicial  and   executive  functions  of  government.     He  knew  that 
such  a  body  of  men,  whether  Conventions  or  Legislatures,  never  failed  to 
resort  in  periods  of  excitement  to  those  terrible  engines  of  political  ven- 
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geanee — ex-post  facto  enactments,  bills  of  attainer  and  pains  and  penalties, 
and  unless  some  barrier  could  be  raised  against  this  there  could  be  no  liber- 
ty. *  *  In  my  opinion,'  sir,' it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  and  every  officer  to 
defend  those  great  principles  of  constitutional  law  which  are  all  that  make 
us  a  free  people.  Of  course  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  hence  I  am  here  to- 
day. The  late  rebellion  against  the  peaceful,  gentle  and  happy  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  was  a  causeless  rebellion,  a  most  wicked  and  atrocious 
crime.  No  man  who  knows  me  and  has  any  regard  for  truth,  will  insin- 
uate that  it,  or  its  guilty  agents,  ever  had  the  least  respect  or  sympathy 
from  me.  There  is  no  language  too  strong  to  express  my  abhorrence  of 
the  motives  of  the  secession  movement,  its  executors,  their  aiders  and 
abettors.  But,  in  order  to  punish  these  secessionists,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  up  free  institutions,  and  hence  I  am  here.  I  am  not  ready  to  say 
that  since  this  rebellion  has  taken  place,  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  religious  liberty,  the  doctrine  of  popular  suffrage,  obtaining 
here  since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  the  right  of  every  man,  uncon- 
victed of  some  crime,  to  pursue  his  accustomed  honest  labor,  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  be  free  from  ex-post  facto  laws  and  attainders,  and  pains 
and  penalties  and  disfranchisements  for  crime,  by  mere  bill,  and  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  shall  be  overthrown  or  impaired  in  order  to  punish  trait- 
ors or  sympathizers  with  treason,  and  hence  I  am  here.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  yield  my  assent  to  such  a  disruption  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  as 
that  guilt  shall  be  assumed,  conviction  and  punishment  precede  proofs, 
and  the  common  and  heretofore  universally  admitted  rights  of  the  citizens 
rendered  conditional  and  dependent  on  the  expurgatory  oath,  and  hence  I 
am  here.  I  am  unwilling  to  countenance  the  idea  that  a  body  of  men  shall 
meet  confessedly  in  convention  to  guard  the  public  interests  and  pass  laws 
purposely  to  serve  their  individual  ends,  actually  indemnifying  themselves 
and  other  lawbreakers  from  trespasses,  robberies  and  murders,  which  they 
have  committed,  and  hence  I  am  here.  I  am  here,  sir,  to-day,  to  resist 
many  outrages  in  the  name  of  one  personal  to  myself.  I  am  here,  sir,  to 
ascertain,  by  such  peaceful  means  as  the  laws  permit,  what  are  my  consti- 
tutional rights  and  the  rights  of  others  touching  the  great  questions  of 
human  liberty  raised  by  the  new  Constitution  of  Missouri." 

In  the  year  1879  Mr.  Glover  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate.     His  friends  thought  that  by  reason  of  his  great  ability  and  the 
splendid  services  rendered  Missouri,  especially  during  the  war  and  shortly 
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thereafter  in  his  great  fight  for  constitutional  liberty,  he  was  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  that  great  representative  body.  It  was  the  only  political  am- 
bition of  his  life.  But  fate  decreed  a  disappointment.  The  contest  was 
elose  and  spirited  between  him  and  Mr.  Vest.  There  was  no  personal 
acrimony  or  factional  feeling  apparent.  The  career  of  Mr.  Vest  since  is 
well  known.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Glover  had  been 
successful,  his  whole  previous  career  warrants  the  belief  that  he  would 
have  reflected  equal  credit  upon  Missouri.  After  his  defeat  Mr.  Glover 
never  took  part  in  politics,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

GENERAL  FRANK  P.  BLAIR,  .JR. 

General  Frank  P.  Blair's  political  career  commenced  in  the  year  1847. 
He  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  Mexican  war  and  returned  to 
St.  Louis  in  that  year.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  preferred  to 
labor  in  the  field  of  politics.  There  was  a  peculiar  attractiveness  in  that 
work  about  the  time  of  his  permanent  location  in  St.  Louis.  The  para- 
mount issues  dividing  parties  were  of  a  nature  to  arouse  the  strongest 
feeling  among  all  classes  and  spur  into  action  the  ambitious  young  men 
of  the  country.  They  foreshadowed  the  coming  fierce  cival  war  for  human 
freedom  and  national  unity.  The  issues  of  to-day  are  tame,  indeed,  in 
comparison  to  those  which  agitated  the  country  at  that  time.  The  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Benton  in  his  opposition  to  the  theories  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
prepared  the  way  for  the  advanced  position  taken  by  Mr.  Blair  and  his 
associates  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  There  was  associated,  as  early  as  1848, 
quite  a  large  number  of  intelligent,  brave,  determined  and  patriotic  men 
who  were  zealously  opposed  to  human  slavery  and  believed  that  Missouri 
should  be  made  a  free  State.  They  differed  in  their  attitude  from  the 
extremists  of  the  North  in  that  they  looked  at  the  question  in  a  more 
practical  sense  and  treated  it  in  an  economical  light,  claiming  that  slave 
labor  was  an  incubus  retarding  the  development  and  progress  of  the  State 
and  placing  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race  for  supremacy  with  the  sur- 
rounding free  States.  Free  Labor  was  their  watchword  and  became  their 
rallying  cry.  This  position  somewhat  neutralized  the  partisan  cry  of 
"Abolitionist,"  a  word  which  carried  with  it  among  the  adherents  of 
slavery  a  strong  meeting  of  opprobrium  and  hate. 

Prominent  in  this  association  w<5re  two  able   and   energetic  workers 
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who  afterwards  became  great  leaders  in  the  free  soil  party — Frank  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown.  Both  these  men  were  Kentuckians.  In 
their  earliest  efforts  to  promulgate  their  opinions,  strengthen  and  con- 
solidate a  party  organization  and  further  the  general  interests  of  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  they  realized  the  need  of  having  an  organ  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  reach  the  public,  and  they  zealously  entered  upon  the 
work  of  procuring  one.  It  was  more  difficult  to  establish  a  paper  in  those 
days  than  at  present.  The  enterprise  was  usually  undertaken  not  so  much 
as  a  commercial  venture,  but  in  the  interest  of  some  political  leader  and 
the  party  he  represented.  It  was  hoped  as  a  contingency  to  make  it  pay. 
Its  main  dependency,  however,  in  the  start  was  on  monetary  subscriptions 
advanced  by  zealous  partisans.  The  vicissitudes  attending  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Blair,  Brown  and  their  associates  to  secure  an  organ  will  illus- 
trate my  statement  and  may  be  of  some  historical  interest  to  you. 

There  was  published  in  the  city  at  that  time  a  paper  called  the  St. 
Louis  Reporter.  Its  principal  proprietor  was  Mr.  Shadrach  Penn.  Mr. 
Samuel  Treat,  for  so  many  years  an  ornament  to  the  Federal  bench,  had 
an  interest  with  him  and  was  associate  editor.  Mr.  Treat  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  Mr.  Benton  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  pro-slavery  cause.  In 
furtherance  of  the  object  to  obtain  an  organ  and  suppress  the  opposition  of 
this  paper,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Benton  purchased  it,  and  the  proprietorship 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Loring  Pickering,  one  among  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Benton,  and  he  changed  the  name  to  the  St.  Louis  Union,  The  paper 
was  published  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Pickering,  and  then  sold  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Philips,  a  steamboat  captain,  who  took  some  interest  in  politics,  and 
was  conductedby  him  until  the  year  1853.  Messrs.  Blair  and  Brown  did 
most  of  the  editorial  work  upon  the  Union,  and  it  was  the  principal  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Benton  in  the  bitter  canvass  of  1849. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1852,  there  was  started  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  a  daily  paper  called  the  Morning  Signal.  It  was  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  Charles  G.  Gouter,  Joseph  L.  Craft,  Robert  McKee,  John  F. 
Frazier,  M.  C.  Libby,  all  printers,  their  work  being  the  principal  capital 
of  the  concern.  There  was  one  other  among  the  list — J.  W.  McDonald, 
the  sculptor,  now  residing  in  New  York.  The  paper  was  independent  in 
politics.  Shortly  prior  to  and  during  the  year  1852,  there  arose  dissen- 
tions  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Benton  and  emancipation  and  Mr.  Philips 
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in  reference  to  the  editorial  management  of  the  Union  and  they  deemed  it 
best  to  start  another  organ. 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  Messrs.  Blair,  Brown,  John  How, 
Giles  F.  Filley,  O.  D.  Filley  and  some  others  of  like  political  faith,  a  pur- 
chase was  made  of  the  Morning  Signal  in  July,  1852,  the  name  changed 
to  the  Missouri  Democrat  and  the  management  given  to  Mr.  John  Brady 
Smith.  In  the  year  1853,  March  12th,  the  above  named  parties  interested 
in  the  Missouri  Democrat  purchased  the  St.  Louis  Union  from  Mr.  Philips 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  McKee  thenceforth  was  published 
the  Missouri  Democrat.  The  St.  Louis  Si'soiaZ,  therefore,  was  the  original 
plant  of  the  Missouri  Democrat.  Mr.  McKee  had  arrived  some  years  be- 
fore from  New  York.  He  was  a  practical  printer,  and  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  management  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  conducted  a  job  printing  office. 
He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  emancipation,  and  had  in  1847  or  '48,  issued 
a  paper,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Blair,  called  The  Barnburner.  It  existed 
only  a  few  months.  The  times  were  not  ripe  for  the  support  of  the  opin- 
ions advanced.  During  the  publication  of  the  St.  Louis  Union,  there  was 
a  boy  working  in  the  office  named  Daniel  M.  Houser.  When  the  sale  of 
that  paper  was  made  to  the  Democrat  he  was  included  in  the  office  trans- 
fer. From  that  station  he  has  arisen  to  an  associate  proprietorship  of  the 
widely  influential  Globe- Democrat.  For  over  one-half  a  century  he  has 
been  connected  in  line  with  one  newspaper  and  is  still  in  vigorous 
health  and  actively  engaged  in  the  management  of  his  paper. 

During  all  this  time,  Messrs  Blair  and  Brown  had  contributed  to  the 
editorial  department  of  the  papers  under  the  control  of  the  Free  Soil  par- 
ty. When  the  final  consolidation  was  made,  Mr.  William  S.  McKee,  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  William  McKee,  became  the  leading  editor,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Blair  and  Brow^n,  and,  dying  in  1854,  Mr.  Brown  was  assigned  to 
the  chief  editorship,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  Mr.  Peter  L.  Foy. 
As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  1848  I  was  a  carrier  of  the  Union,  and  in 
later  years  "subbed"  as  a  printer  on  the  Missouri  Democrat. 

Through  such  changing  ventures  a  permanent  organ  was  finally  se- 
cured. And  from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  3Iissouri  Democrat 
in  1852,  dates  the  solidification  of  a  party  power  which,  with  little 
intermission,  held  supremacy  in  the  county  of  St.  Louis  until,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  it  became  the  means  of  saving  Mis- 
souri to  the  Union.     I  say  held  power  "in   the  county  of  St.  Louis,"  be- 
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cause  at  that  time  the  city  and  what  is  the  present  county  formed  one  po- 
litical division.  And  further,  because  of  the  crushing  defeat  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton in  1856,  and  the  advanced  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Blair  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  emancipation  question,  the  "free  Democracy"  was  virtually 
confined  to  the  territorial  limitations  I  have  mentioned. 

Working  earnestly  in  behalf  of  a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  of  antag- 
onism to  the  pro-slavery  party  of  the  State,  Messrs.  Blair  and  Brown  both 
stood  for  and  were  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  1854,  in  which  their  rad- 
ical views  on  the  emancipation  question  were  fearlessly  proclaimed. 
The  fight  of  the  first  session  was  memorable. 

There  was  a  call  for  the  special  session  to  consider  the  question  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  but  as  soon  as  the  session  convened  there  arose  on  the 
election  of  speaker  a  bitter  contest  which  called  forth  an  acrimonious  de- 
bate on  the  Jackson  Resolutions.  The  object  for  which  the  session  was 
convened  was  ignored.  This  session  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Blair  to  exhibit  some  of  those  great  qualities  as  a  leader  which  were  so 
conspicuously  prominent  in  after  years.  The  contest  temporarily  sub- 
sided, but  broke  out  afresh  in  the  session  of  1854.  Mr.  Blair  and  his 
ticket  were  successful  that  year  in  St.  Louis,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Benton 
was  defeated  for  Congress.  Mr.  Blair's  course  during  his  service  in  the 
Legislature  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  It  was  universally  recog- 
nized that  it  required  a  determined  will,  a  dauntless  courage  and  zealous 
fealty  to  principle  to  attack  slavery  in  a  slave  State,  especially  when  the 
subject  had  assumed  such  proportions  throughout  the  country  as  to  over- 
balance all  others  and  agitate  the  masses  to  a  state  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. 

In  1856  Mr.  Blair  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  elected  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Benton  was  defeated  for  Governor.  As  stated  before, 
Mr.  Benton  retired  from  the  field  of  political  life  after  this  defeat.  Mr. 
Blair  then  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  Mis- 
souri. Shortly  after  his  advent  in  Congress,  in  a  prepared  speech,  he  ad- 
vocated the  settlement  of  the  slavery  controversy  on  a  basis  of  gradual 
emancipation  with  deportation  and  colonization. 

Though  not  yet  of  age,  I  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  campaign  of  1856 
and  met  Mr.  Blair  quite  frequently.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  methods  as  a  leader  and  note  the  marked  traits  and 
characteristics  of  the  man.    I  saw  him  frequently  in  the  city  campaign  of 
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1857,  when  Mr.  John  M.  Wimar  was  elected  Mayor,  and  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  Congressional  campaign  of  1858,  as  also  in  the  city 
campaign  of  1859,  when  Mr.  O.  D.  Filley  was  elected  Mayor,  when  I  was  a 
successful  candidate  myself  for  City  Attorney  on  the  same  ticket,  and 
again  in  the  Congressional  campaign  of  1860.  Before  the  close  of  his 
term  in  the  Congress  of  1860,  the  Civil  War  was  precipitated  upon  the 
country. 

Mr.  Blair  was  a  born  leader,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  consummate 
politician.  When  I  say  "politician"  I  use  the  term  in  its  original  and 
purest  sense  as  being  closely  allied  to  statesmanship.  Never  could  the 
adherents  of  emancipation  have  succeeded  as  they  did  in  the  heart  of  Mis- 
souri had  he  been  otherwise.  The  position  of  the  party  was  unique  and 
novel.  Its  strength  lay  in  great  measure  in  its  avoidance  of  any  ostensi- 
ble connection  with  the  Republican  party.  The  charge  of  abolitionism 
was  often  made  and  as  often  denied.  The  necessity  of  this  was  apparent 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  nervousness  and  timidity  on  this  subject  diffi- 
cult to  understand  at  the  present  time.  Numbers  of  men  acted  with  Mr. 
Blair  and  his  party  who  would  have  been  driven  from  the  ranks  if  there 
had  been  a  direct  avowal  of  a  belief  in  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  of  1856.  In  1858  or  1859  a  printer  stealthily  entered  the  composing 
room  of  the  Missouri  Democrat,  and  without  observation  placed  over  the 
head  of  the  ticket,  in  lieu  of  "Free  Democratic,"  the  words  "Black  Re- 
publican," and  it  spread  consternation  among  the  ranks  of  the  party  the 
next  day.  An  immediate  and  indignant  denial  was  made  in  an  extra,  and 
a  liberal  reward  offered  for  the  miscreant,  as  he  was  then  designated. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Republican  convention  of  Chicago  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  that  a  platform  declaration 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Free  Democracy  of  a  belief  in  and  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Blair  made  that  decla- 
ration in  a  speech  at  Lucas  Market  shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
convention.  And  even  then  some  of  those  who  had  affiliated  with  the 
party  renounced  their  allegiance,  but  the  effect  of  their  defection  was 
readily  neutralized  by  the  increased  addition  to  the  party  ranks  of  the 
liberty  loving  Germans. 

Surely  it  required  admirable  political  t?ct  to  guide  this  Free  Soil 
army  over  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  an  enemy's  country  to  the  haven 
of  security  and  safety.    After  entering  upon  a  political  campaign   Mr. 
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Blair  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  for  success.  He  had,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, that  judgment  of  human  nature  which  enables  a  leader  to  select  the 
best  men  for  co-workers  or  lieutenants.  He  was  always  surrounded  by- 
good  men  and  he  inspired  them  with  his  own  lofty  spirit  of  courage  and 
perseverance.  In  selecting  speakers  from  abroad  he  was  especially  care- 
ful to  bring  only  those  who  were  cautious  and  conservative  of  speech — 
men  like  Carl  Schurz  and  Lyman  Trumbull.  He  knew  the  value  of  organ- 
ization, and  superintended  every  detail  of  the  work  required.  He  was 
everywhere.  I  have  known  him  in  the  hot  month  of  August  (formerly 
the  time  when  Congressional  elections  occurred)  to  deliver  short  speeches 
in  every  ward  of  the  city,  expounding  party  principles  and  cheering  and 
encouraging  his  followers.  No  obstacles,  no  discouragements  deterred 
him  from  fighting  to  his  utmost  to  the  end.  He  attended  every  caucus 
and  every  ward  meeting  where  he  thought  his  presence  would  add  to  the 
chances  of  success.  On  election  day  he  rode  from  poll  to  poll  to  consult 
with  his  friends  and  see  that  all  needed  work  was  being  done.  In  those 
days  elections  were  different.  There  was  no  registration,  but  there  was  a 
sacredness  attached  to  the  ballot-box  recognized  by  all  parties.  Commit- 
tees of  prominent  citizens,  selected  with  care  from  each  party,  stood  all 
day  at  the  various  polling  places  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  classes. 
Illegal  voting  was  not  countenanced.  This  may  sound  strange  at  a  time 
when  partisanship  ran  so  high;  nevertheless  it  is  true.  After  the  polls 
closed  at  night  he  would  sit,  surrounded  by  his  party  associates,  until  the 
last  return  that  could  be  obtained  arrived.  If  it  was  victory,  he  quietly 
rejoiced;  if  it  was  defeat,  he  showed  wherein  errors  had  occurred  and 
gave  forth  cheerful  words  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Blair's  personal  traits  and  characteristics  had  much  to  do  with  his 
success  as  a  leader.  He  had  a  personal  magnetism  that  fascinated  all 
who  came  within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  His  course  in  the 
Legislature,  as  a  matter  of  course,  called  forth  from  the  people  of  the 
State  the  most  violent  denunciations,  yet  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  his  views  who  personally  knew  him  became 
his  admirer  and  friend.  This  quality  was  eminently  useful  in  the  fight  he 
was  making  in  those  days.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  there  was  a  suav- 
ity of  manner,  a  sincerity  of  expression  and  a  gentleness  of  speech  that 
disarmed  all  personal  rancor.  His  presence  brightened  and  illuminated. 
Away  from  the  platform,  or  among  his  opponents,  he  rarely  ever  discussed 
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politics  and  never  was  disputatious.  He  had  a  power  of  avoiding  or  silenc- 
ing those  who  attempted,  in  social  intercourse,  to  draw  him  into  controver- 
sy through  a  quiet  and  subtle  humor.  His  temper  was  even  and  its  highest 
exhibition  only  shown  in  denouncing  the  act  or  principles  of  a  party.  The 
very  opposite  of  Mr.  Benton,  he  rarely,  if  ever  singled  out  individuals  for 
personal  denunciation;  but  if  attacked,  he  could  be  as  severe  and  aggres- 
sive as  any  one.  He  was  tolerant,  magnanimous  and  forgiving.  I  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  during  the  heated  campaign  between  him  and  Mr. 
Barrett  that  a  crowd  of  the  opposition  in  procession  had  passed  his  house 
and  hooted,  yelled  and  used  some  violent  language  when  Mrs.  Blair  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  door.  The  fact  was  reported  at  headquarters  and  great 
indignation  was  immediately  expressed  and  threatening  language  used, 
when  Mr.  Blair  stilled  the  tumult  by  remarking:  "Oh!  never  mind;  the 
boys  are  only  a  little  over-excited,  and  Dick  (referring  to  Mr.  Barrettj 
and  his  friends  will  not  endorse  or  countenance  anything  of  that  kind." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  information  was  brought  to  Mr.  Blair 
at  Turner's  Hall  that  Gen.  Ben  McCullough  was  in  the  city  and  on  the 
way  to  take  a  command  in  the  South,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
he  becaptured.  "No,  no!"  said  Mr.  Blair,  "we  must  only  capture  sol- 
diers in  the  field;  McCullough  is  not  a  spy."  He  bore  within  that  spirit 
of  chivalry  which,  like  the  knight-errant  of  old,  could  fight  a  brave  and 
gallant  foe,  and,  whether  defeated  or  victorious,  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship as  soon  as  the  combat  ended.  That  he  was  unselfish,  his  whole  ca- 
reer verifies.  That  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  the  expenditure  of  all  he 
had  and  all  he  made  in  a  long  life  of  arduous  labor  to  further  the  cause  he 
espoused  and  the  principles  he  advocated,  fully  attests.  And  if  you  would 
learn  of  the  character  of  the  friendships  he  formed,  select  the  names  of 
a  number  of  his  lieutenants  and  note  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered 
to  him  through  every  vicissitude  of  his  political  career.  Or,  further,  read 
the  splendid  tribute  paid  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  his 
statue  in  Forest  Park  by  that  matchless  orator  and  statesman  of  Missou- 
ri, and  most  zealous  partisan  of  the  cause  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  University  education — James  S.  Rollins,  of  Columbia. 

He  was  remarkably  considerate  of  his  friends.  During  the  senatorial 
contest,  hereafter  referred  to,  there  was  one  of  his  ardent  supporters  who 
showed  little  policy  in  the  manner  of  his  working  for  Mr.  Blair.  He 
talked  too  much  and  was,  as  some  of  Mr.  Blair's  managers  thought,  injur- 
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ing  rather  than  helping  him.  It  was  suggested  In  caucus  that  some  one 
speak  to  him  about  the  matter.  Mr.  Blair  dissented:  ''Never  mind  that; 
do  not  say  a  word  to  him.  He  is  our  friend;  it  might  hurt  his  feelings, 
and  I  would  not  have  that  done  under  any  circumstances." 

Mr.  Blair's  oratory  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  a  campaign  he  selected  with  great  skill  the  issues  that  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  urge,  and,  in  forcible  and  strong  language,  supported 
and  argued  them.  He  was  little  given  to  embellishment,  though  at  times, 
in  his  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  would  indulge  in  illustrations  both  apt  and 
rhetorical.  I  heard  him  deliver  his  first  speech  after  his  return  from  the 
Chicago  Convention,  when  he  announced  that  he  would  support  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  President.  Among  other  things,  he  said:  "I  will  support 
Abraham  Lincoln  because  he  represents  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  I  will  support  him  because  of  the  broad 
statesmanship  he  has  shown  in  the  notable  debate  with  his  renowned 
adversary.  I  will  support  him  because  he  is  true  and  honest  and  will  be 
faithful  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  high  position  to  which  the  people 
of  the  nation  will  assign  him."  Continuing  in  this  manner,  the  occasion 
being  propitious  and  historical,  he  thrilled  his  audience  and  reached  the 
highest  sphere  of  oratory.  In  style  he  was  always  earnest,  and  impressed 
one  with  his  sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was  apt  at  repartee,  and  most 
always  answered  an  interruption  in  good  hum^r.  There  was  nothing 
vicious  in  his  rejoinders,  and  he  never  rejoiced  at  the  discomfiture  of  an 
adversary.  He  was  near  six  feet  tall,  slender  and  straight,  with  expres- 
sive hazel  eyes,  ruddy  complexion  and  light  hair.  He  wore  a  mus- 
tache, which  added  earnestness  to  his  appearance.  In  early  youth  he  had 
been  delicate,  but  his  constitution  strengthened  and  he  taxed  it  to  the 
utmost.  His  labors  were  always  arduous.  In  speaking,  his  whole  frame 
was  in  motion,  and  his  I'ight  arm  and  hand  in  continuous  gesture.  His 
voice  was  pleasant  and  articulation  clear. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  memorable  year  of  1861,  for  the  purpose  oi 
carrying  the  Mayoralty  election,  Mr.  Blair  attempted  to  unite  the  Union 
elements  of  the  Douglas  Democracy  with  the  Republican  party,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  have  joint  delegations  assemble  in  convention.  He 
foreshadowed  a  policy  afterwards  adopted  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
troversy with  General  Fremont.  There  was  an  incident  occurred  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hall  where   this  convention   assembled  which  forcibly  illus- 
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trates  one  of  the  strong  traits  of  Mr.  Blair  that  I  have  noted.  I  was 
defeated  in  a  candidacy  for  renomination  because  of  the  position  to  which 
I  aspired  being  assigned  to  a  Douglas  Democrat.  In  my  youthful  disap- 
pointment, I  was  inveighing  against  certain  persons  who  I  supposed  had 
proved  traitor  to  my  interests.  I  charged  them  with  ingratitude  and 
threatened  a  future  revenge.  Mr.  Blair  stopped  me.  Looking  at  me 
with  his  kindly  smile,  he  said:  "Don't  talk  that  way,  Charlie.  Let  me 
give  you  a  piece  of  advice :  Never  waste  your  strength  in  paying  off 
debts  of  ingratitude.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  have  time  to  attend  to  any- 
thing else."  It  was  a  piece  of  advice  that,  in  following,  I  believe  I  have 
kept  many  wrinkles  from  my  face. 

The  State  Convention  called  for  under  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
1861,  met  on  the  28th  of  February,  1861,  at  Jefferson  City.  The  sentiment 
of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  election  of  delegates,  was  that  Missouri 
should  remain  in  the  Union.  There  was  a  feeling  among  many  that  an 
adjustment  could  be  effected  through  the  efforts  of  the  conservative  lead- 
ers of  the  country,  as  Crittenden  and  Douglas  had  both  declared  that 
such  a  settlement,  honorable  to  both  sides,  would  be  effected.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  through 
Gov.  Gamble  as  chairman,  was  made.  After  declaring  that  there  was  no 
cause  compelling  the  State  to  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  Federal 
Union,  it  continued  and  said  that  the  Crittenden  Resolutions  offered  a 
basis  of  adjustment  which  would  forever  remove  the  cause  of  the  difficul- 
ties from  the  arena  of  politics.  A  border  slave  State  convention  was 
recommended  and  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  same.  Not  long 
after  these  proceedings  of  the  State  convention,  Mr.  Blair  visited  St. 
Louis.  He  called  a  caucus  of  his  friends,  and  they  assembled  in  the  rear 
room  of  what  is  now  called  the  Grand  Opera  House,  in  that  city,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  theatre  at  that  time  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Henry  Bornstein,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Anzeiger  des 
Westens,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Free  Soil  party.  In  addition  to  him, 
there  were  present  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Glover,  O.  D.  and  Giles  F.  Filley, 
Barton  Able,  John  G.  Prather,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Peter  L.  Foy,  Col. 
Farrar,  Franklin  A.  Dick,  Henry  Hitchcock,  Henry  A.  Clover,  Samuel 
Gardner,  Richard  Howard,  Samuel  Simmons,  Wm.  C.  Jones,  James 
Peckham,  John  How,  and  a  few  others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall.  Mr. 
Blair  sat  at  the  head  of  a  long  table.     For  a  time  there   was  profound 
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silence,  each  party  seeming  to  await  to  hear  from  others.  Finally  an 
expression  of  opinions  commenced.  I  remember  Mr.  Glover  and  Mr.  O . 
D.  Filley  earnestly  deploring  a  war  between  the  States.  There  were 
those  who  thought  that  such  an  issue  might  be  avoided.  Mr.  Barton 
Able,  a  lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  Blair,  finally  appealed  to  him  in  behalf  of 
the  Crittenden  Resolutions  and  asked  why,  through  the  means  therein 
proposed,  an  adjustment  could  not  be  made.  Mr.  Blair  had  said  little  up 
to  that  time.  Then  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows:  "It  is  useless  to  talk 
further  about  compromise.  It  is  useless  to  expect  anything  from  a  con- 
vention of  the  border  slave  States,  the  Peace  Convention  or  the  Critten- 
den Resolutions.  I  think  I  know  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the 
pro-slavery  leaders.  The  condition  means  war  and  nothing  but  war, 
fierce  and  desperate  war.  We  might  all  just  as  well  understand  it  and 
prepare  accordingly;  our  safety  here  is  to  organize  and  drill  our  people  as- 
soldiers,  and  the  sooner  we  go  about  it  the  better." 

There  was  little  said  after  this.  A  feeling  of  gloom  and  depression 
pervaded  the  heart  of  all.  It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  above  incident 
when  Mr.  Blair  and  his  associates  commenced  the  organization  of  military 
companies  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  consequence  was  that,  when 
the  first  call  for  troops  was  made  by  President  Lincoln  in  April,  1861» 
there  was  already  a  nucleus  of  volunteer  soldiery,  which,  before  the  end 
of  April,  had  developed  in  a  well  organized  army  of  near  5,000  men.  By 
the  first  of  June,  the  roster  reached  10,750.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
army  was  collected,  officered,  equipped,  drilled  and  brought  into  service, 
was  an  achievement  well  worthy  of  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Blair  and  forci- 
bly exhibited  the  fervid  zeal  and  devotion  of  his  political  associates  in  be- 
half of  a  great  and  glorious  cause. 

After  this  Mr.  Blair  returned  to  Washington,  holding  in  Congress  the 
important  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
From  this  time  until  after  the  close  of  the  war  I  saw  little  of  Mr.  Blair, 
On  July  6th,  1861,  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  St, 
Louis.  That  event  marked  an  important  era  in  thft  career  of  Mr.  Blair, 
and  was  the  means  subsequently  of  destroying  the  unity  of  the  old  Free 
Democratic  party.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  had  fled  the  State,  and  on  July 
31st  Hamilton  R.  Gamble  was  elected  Governor  by  the  State  Convention. 
Stirring  events  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  and  grim-visaged  war  had 
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become  fairly  inaugurated.  A  marked  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  policy  to  pursue  in  Missonri  developed  between  Mr.  Blair  and  Gener- 
al Fremont.  General  Fremont  was  extremely  radical  in  his  views  on  the 
slavery  question.  Mr.  Blair  believed  that  there  were  many  Union  men  in 
Missouri  who  owned  slaves  or  who  were  opposed  to  radical  measures  on 
that  question,  and  he  favored  a  course  that  would  hold  their  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  drive  them  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies. 
He  represented  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  that  time  and  had  as  as- 
sociates in  opinion  such  distinguished  statesmen  as  Governor  Hamilton  R, 
Gamble,  Mr.  James  O.  Broadhead  and  Samuel  T.  Glover. 

It  was  my  intention  when  I  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
to  include  some  of  my  personal  experiences  when  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1862-63  with   Governor  Gamble,   but  I  found  that  lack  of  time 
would  make  it  impossible.    But  I  wish  to  say  here,  now,  in  my  years  of 
maturity,  that  among  all  the  great  and  good  men  that  Missouri  has  pro- 
duced he  stands  among  the  foremost.     If  there  were  three  niches  in  the 
hall  of  fame  at  "Washington  wherein  to  place  the  marble  statutes  of  Mis- 
souri's most  honored  and  deserving  sons,  now  occupied  by  two,  the  third 
by  right  should  be  given  to  Hamilton  R.  Gamble.    If  there  ever  was  a 
■critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  people  it  was  when  he  exercised  the 
office  of  Governor.    Surrounded  as  he  was  by  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  rev- 
olution, subjected  to  the  fierce  and  vindictive  assaults  of  faction  from  all 
.sides,  he  bore  himself  with  calm  and  dignified  equanimity,  and  sustained 
by  a  lofty  purpose  and  pure  heart,  he  exhibited  throughout  the  trying  or- 
deal through  which  he  passed  the  most  exalted  patriotism  and  the  broad- 
■est  statesmanship.     He  should  have  a  statue  beneath  the  capital  at  Jeffer- 
son City.    But  to  return.    This  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  most  prominent  actors    in  the  drama  of  the  conflict  in  Missouri 
produced  the  most  momentous  results.    It  divided  the  party;  it  alienated 
the  friendships  of  years  among  party  leaders;  it  precipitated  new  and  rad- 
ical issues,  and  in  the  end  caused  Mr.  Blair  to  part  forever  with  the  Re- 
publican party.    I  have  heard  friends  of  Mr.  Blair,  both  among  those  who 
differed  from  and  agreed  with  him  at  this  period  of  his  career,  say  that  it 
was  a  great  misfortune  for  him   and   the  State  that  this  division  ever  oc- 
curred.   The  mind  is  prone  to  conjecture.     I  hazarded  one  in  reference  to 
Benton.    It  is  but  natural  to  think  that  if  no  such  controversy  had  occurred 
the  appropriate  selection  for  Vice-President  when  Andrew  Johnson  was 
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chosen,  would  have  been  Mr.  Blair.  He  was  far  more  popular  than  the. 
one  selected.  If  such  had  been  the  course  of  events,  he  would  have  beea 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Blair's  military  career  was  illustrious,  and  you  all  know  the  re- 
cord. He  was  made  Brigadier- General  of  Volunteers  in  1861 ;  Major-Gen- 
eral  in  1862.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  and  took  the  field; 
commanded  a  division  at  Vicksburg;  led  his  men  to  battle  at  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  at  the  head  of  the  17th  Army  Corps 
was  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  Sea. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Missouri,  During  the  campaign 
of  1865,  when  the  Drake  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,, 
he  had  written  a  letter  strongly  condemning  its  proscriptive  provisions 
and  recommending  its  rejection.  The  Contsitution,  however,  was  declared 
carried,  and  after  Mr.  Blair's  return  he  made  a  number  of  speeches  de- 
nouncing its  injustice  and  supporting  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  against  that  of  the  Republican  Congress.  This  tour  of 
Mr.  Blair  was  noted  in  the  State  for  the  violent  exhibitions  of  partisan 
feeling  publicly  manifested  at  various  meetings.  It  was  marvelous  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  rush  of  events.  There  were  now  mem- 
bers of  one  party  who,  in  the  days  of  1860-61  were  his  allies,  friends  and 
supporters,  denouncing  him  as  a  rebel  and  traitor  and  even  threatening 
personal  violence,  and  the  members  of  another  party  sustaining,  uphold- 
ing and  supporting  him,  who  in  1860-61  were  equally  as  partisan  and  as 
violently  denunciatory  of  him.  It  affords  an  instructive  lesson  of  the  var- 
iability of  public  opinion  and  the  vicissitude  of  political  fortune.  The  old. 
Republican  party  had  grown  in  proportion,  and  marching  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Drake,  had  crystalized  a  belief  among  a  majority 
of  the  party  that  no  one  outside  of  that  party  could  be  entrusted  with  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

From  that  time  on  until  1871,  Mr.  Blair  was  as  unsuccessful  in  his- 
political  aspirations  as  he  had  formerly  been  successful.  He  was  success- 
ively appointed  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  internal  Revenue  at  St. 
Louis  and  Minister  to  Austria  by  President  Johnson,  but,  notwithtanding 
his  splendid  services  for  the  Republican  party  in  the  past  and  his  notable 
military  achievements,  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  appointments. 
In  1868  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the   Vice-Presidency  on  the 
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Democratic  ticket,  headed  by  Horatio   Seymore.    After  this  he  went  to 
New  York  as  agent  of  the  Life  Asssciation  of  America. 

As  early  as  1866,  there  were  indications  of  opposition  among  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  Drake  Constitution,  Even  in  the 
election  of  1865,  when  it  was  adopted,  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  party  voted  against  it.  In  1867-68  the  opposition  to  its  restrictive 
provisions  became  more  manifest,  and  when  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Ben  Loan, 
in  Republican  caucus  for  the  Senatorship  in  1869  by  Carl  Schurz  oc- 
■curred,  it  was  a  virtual  defeat  of  Mr.  Drake,  and  foreshadowed  the  doom 
of  the  radical  policy  he  had  inaugurated.  The  Democratic  party  was 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  meshes  of  disfranchisment.  They  rejoiced  at 
the  indications  of  the  coming  division,  as  they  realized  that  it  was  the 
only  medium  through  which  they  might  return  to  power. 

Mr.  B,  Gratz  Brown,   assisted  by  able  lieutenants,   lead  the  liberal 
movement  to  a  successful  issue,   and  in  the  Republican   Convention  of 
August,  1870,  after  an  exciting  debate  on  the  two  separate  reports  from 
the  Committee  on  Platform,  two  hundred  and  fifty  liberal  members  with- 
drew from  the  Convention  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their  ticket  B.  Gratz 
Brown  for  Governor,   while  the  remaining  delegates  in  the  regular  con- 
vention nominated  Joseph  W.   McClurg  as  their  standard-bearer  for  the 
■same  offioe.    Mr.  Brown  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  41,917.    Shortly 
prior  to  this  election   Mr.  Blair  returned  from   New  York  to  St.  Louis. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  trend  of  events  was  highly  gratifying  to  him. 
He  saw  in  the  movement   a  coming  relief  to  the  people  of  Missouri  from 
the  widespread  irritation  and  dissentions  that  existed  by  reason  of  the 
prescribed  test  oath  for  voters,   lawyers,   teachers   and    preachers.     He 
•entered  the  campaign  with  spirit,  accepted  a  nomination  as  candidate  for 
the  Legislature  and  was  duly  elected.    This  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to 
a  further  and  higher  honor. 

A  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses  assembled  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1871,  to  elect  a  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Chas.  D.  Drake,  left  vacant  by  his  resignation.  Mr.  Blair  was  duly 
chosen  for  the  place.  I  shook  hands  with  him  shortly  after  the  announce- 
ment of  his  election.  He  was  still  vigorous  in  mind  and  referred  feelingly 
to  his  gratification  at  being  once  more  associated  with  so  many  of  his 
friends  of  early  days.  He  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future,  predicted  that 
the  liberal  movement  would  be  made  national  and  be  endorsed  by  both  the 
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North  and  South;  that  it  would  be  a  supreme  blessing  in  that  it  would 
destroy  all  sectionalism  and  again  unite  and  make  us  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous people.  During  his  short  services  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Blair  took 
quite  an  active  part  in  the  general  debates  and  showed  himself  to  be  fully 
able  to  successfully  contend  with  the  great  party  leaders  in  that  body. 

As  noted  before,  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  assumed  national 
proportions  at  Jefferson  City  on  January  24,  1872.  A  call  was  issued, 
signed  by  all  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  State  movement,  inviting  the 
sending  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  May  of  that  year.  The  convention  assembled  at  that  time 
with  delegations  from  most  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  the  representatives  from  Missouri,  who  were  strong 
supporters  of  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  discovered 
that  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  and  Wm.  M.  Grosvenor,  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Democrat  and  a  very  able  and  active  political  worker,  were  not 
favorable  to  Mr.  Brown's  candidacy,  but  favored  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams.  This  caused  quite  a  bitter  feeling  in  the  delegation  from  Mis- 
souri, and  the  consequence  was  that,  on  the  night  before  the  nomination, 
a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Mr.  Blair's  room  at  the  Burnet  House  to 
make  the  nominee  Mr.  Horace  Greely  of  New  York  for  the  Presidency, 
and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  I  was  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  remember  well  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blair  in  urging  the  good 
qualities  and  fimess  of  Mr.  Greely  for  the  place.  The  plan  was  successful, 
but  the  campaign  proved  a  disastrous  one,  Messrs.  Greely  and  Brown 
being  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

In  furtherance  of  the  plan  to  nationalize  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement,  the  delegates  of  that  party  met  in  Jefferson  City  on  the  21st 
day  of  August,  1872,  and  on  the  same  day  and  place  the  delegates  of  the 
Democratic  party  assembled.  The  two  conventions  met  separately,  but 
through  a  committee  of  conference  of  the  two  bodies,  a  division  of  the 
officers  was  agreed  upon,  the  ticket  to  be  supported  by  both  parties  at 
the  ensuing  election.  The  two  principal  contestants  for  the  nomination 
for  Governor  before  the  Democratic  Convention  were  James  S.  Rollins  of 
Boone  and  William  H.  Hatch  of  Marion.  The  career  of  Maj.  Rollins  had 
been  an  illustrious  one.  He  had  shown  a  remarkable  talent  for  debate  in 
the  canvass  for  Governor  against  Robert  M.  Stewart  in  the  year  1857, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  and  had  established  a  splendid 
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reputation  for  statesmanship  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  was  a  polished 
and  eloquent  speaker  and  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  In  the 
mighty  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  he  had  been  through- 
out a  staunch  and  unflinching  supporter  of  the  Federal  Government.  At 
no  time,  however,  had  he  lost  his  love  and  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
State  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  associated,  and  when  the  storm  of 
partisanhip  and  proscription  swept  over  the  State  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors to  stay  or  modify  its  effects.  He  had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
Drake  Constitution,  and  thereafter  worked  with  tireless  energy  to  en- 
franchise the  disfranchised.  His  only  remaining  political  ambition  at 
that  time  was  to  be  Governor  of  Missouri.  He  was  in  Jefferson  City 
during  the  meeting  of  the  convention  and  surrounded  with  a  score  of 
friends  who  were  zealously  working  in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hatch, 
his  opponent,  had  served  in  the  Confederate  Army  throughout  the  war. 
The  contest  grew  close  and  exciting,  though  Mr.  Rollins  led  all  other 
candidates,  and  then  one  of  those  oft-recurring  incidents  in  the  history  of 
politics  occurred.  In  a  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  candidates  in  a  minority,  the  name  of  Silas  Woodson,  of 
Buchanan,  a  gentleman  who  had  never  intimated  a  wish  for  the  position, 
was  proposed  and  he  was  nominated.  In  his  room  not  long  after,  I  parted 
with  him  for  the  last  time.  In  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine,  he  bowed 
graciously  and  said;  "I  am  glad  it  is  over,  and  this  ends  it  for  all  time." 
During  the  campaign  that  followed,  I  met  Mr.  Blair  frequently,  and, 
being  the  associate  candidate  of  Mr.  Woodson,  spoke  with  him  at  a  num- 
ber of  places.  He  was  virtually  making  his  campaign  for  the  senatorship, 
though  his  friends  thought  he  needed  to  make  no  effort  in  that  direction 
so  sure  were  they  of  his  success.  The  XXVII  General  Assembly  conven- 
ed on  the  1st  of  January,  1873.  The  election  of  Senator  immediately  be- 
came the  all-absorbing  question.  The  message  of  the  retiring  Governor, 
B.  Gratz  Brown,  was  characterised  by  his  usual  ability  and  statesmanship. 
The  inaugaration  of  the  Governor-elect,  Silas  Woodson,  took  place  on 
January  8th.  When  devising  and  planning  to  nationalize  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican movement  it  was  unquestionably  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
leaders  in  the  same  that  Mr.  Blair  should  retain  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  know  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
the  acknowleged  leader  of  that  movement  in  the  State,  and  others  whom  I 
might  name.    It  was  thought,  by  reason  of  his  unflinching  loyalty,  his  11- 
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lustrious  services  in  the  field,  his  affiliation  with  different  parties,  his  well 
known  ability  as  a  political  manager,  his  arduous  work  in  the  campaign 
and  his  great  personal  popularity  that  he  was  the  most  available  man  in 
Missouri  to  unite  and  gradually  harmonize  the  diverse  elements  that  were 
acting  together.  Had  Mr.  Greeley  been  elected  he  would  have  had  no 
rival.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  find,  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  convening  of  the  Assembly,  that  he  had  to  contend  with  an 
active  and  aggressive  opposition.  The  new  condition  aroused  the  dorm- 
ant ambition  of  men  who  had  littlle  chance  for  political  success  for  some 
years  past.  The  fight  against  Mr.  Blair  was  headed  by  Mr.  Stilson 
Hutehins  ol  St.  Louis,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Times,  able  active,  full 
of  resources  and  indefatigable  in  work.  In  the  ranks  of  this  opposition 
were  found  mostly  those  Democrats  who  had  remained  at  home  during  the 
war.  The  Confederates  supported  him,  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the 
work  being  General  Joe  Shelby.  The  Liberal  Republicans  stood  faithful- 
ly by  hiui.  As  each  day  advanced  the  scheme  of  caucusing  increased. 
There  was  considerable  difficulty  among  his  opponents  in  selecting  a  can- 
didate upon  whom  to  unite.  An  effort  was  made  to  induce  Governor  Silas 
Woodson  to  accept  the  candidacy,  but  Governor  "Woodson  peremptorily  re- 
fused.   His  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Blair. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Blair  thought  best  to  have  him  visit  the  cap- 
ital. He  came  and  opened  reception  rooms  at  the  Madison  House. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  in  poor  health  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
severely  cold  and  disagreeable  winter.  He  was  attended  by  three  of 
his  lifelong  friends,  John  G.  Prather,  Barton  Able  and  Chas.  M.  Elleard, 
Another  staunch  friend  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  campaign  was 
Waldo  P.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  Senator  from  Missouri  in  the  early 
days  of  sixty-one,  but  who,  after  subsequent  expulsion  from  that  body, 
went  south  and  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Active  and 
persistent  work  was  done  in  Mr.  Blair's  interest  by  these  and  others,  and 
considering  the  constant  stream  of  callers,  it  looked  as  if  Mr.  Blair's  suc- 
cess was  assured.  The  excitement  increased  and  reached  fever  heat  when 
the  caucus  far  the  nomination  met.  It  was  understood  that  those  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Blair's  election  had  settled  upon  Mr.  Lewis  V.  Bogy  as  their  can- 
didate. Mr.  Bogy  had  been  a  strong  pro-slavery  Democrat  and  lived  in 
St.  Louis  during  the  war.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Mr. 
Blair  in  1862.    Among  those  voted  for  besides  Mr.  Blair  and  Bogy,  were 
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Jno.  S.  Phelps,  Jas.  H.  Birch,  Jas.  S.  Rollins,  Thos.  C.  Reynold,  Geo.  P. 
Dorris,  Silas  Woodson  and  several  others.  The  night  of  the  final  contest 
arrived  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  crowded  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  quite  early.  Before  the  calling  of  the  cau- 
cus to  order  there  were  several  of  those  who  receivedvotes  present  taking 
part  in  the  general  conversation.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
Mr.  Blair  was  brought  over  in  a  sleigh,  in  company  with  the  four  friend9  I 
have  heretofore  named,  Messrs.  Prather,  Able,  Elleard  and  Johnson. 
They  carried  him  up  into  the  hall  of  the  House,  where  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  his  adherents  and  was  seated  in  the  aisle  until  the  time 
came  for  calling  the  caucus  to  order.  A  rule  of  the  caucus  required  that 
all  persons  not  Democratic  or  Liberal  Rebublican  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  retire.  Mr.  Blair  withdrew  in  company  with  his  faithful  hench- 
men, and  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate  chamber.  He  was  at  this  time  within 
a  month  of  being  51  years  of  age.  He  was  cheerful,  but  his  illness  and 
the  strain  of  the  campaign  gave  him  a  care-worn  appearance.  His  eye 
was  as  bright  and  his  courageous  bearing  as  manifest  as  ever.  The  cau- 
cus was  called  together,  and  the  balloting  proceeded  under  the  most  in- 
tense excitement.  I  sat  in  the  lobby  and  watched  the  proceedings.  My 
recollection  now  is  there, was  but  one  ballot  taken.  The  result  was  an- 
nounced: Lewis  V.  Bogy,  64  votes;  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  47  votes.  I  im- 
mediately hastened  into  the  Senate  chamber  to  inform  Mr.  Blair  and  his 
friends.  The  result  was  being  shouted,  and  he  knew  it  as  soon  as  I 
reached  him.  In  the  tumult  that  followed,  Mr.  Blair  was  apparently  the 
least  affected  of  all  those  who  were  crowded  aroind  him.  There  was  not 
the  least  expression  of  irritation  or  anger  nor  any  show  of  dissatisfaction  or 
disappointment.  He  stroked  his  mustache,  quietly  smiled,  and  gave  forth 
expressions  of  thankfulness  to  his  friends  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  in 
his  behalf.  Some  of  his  lifelong  friends  showed  their  indignation  both  in 
looks  and  expressions.  Others  were  silent,  but  their  eyes  were  moist  or 
tears  glistened  on  their  cheeks.  This  closed  the  political  career  of  one  of 
Missouri's  most  illustrious  sons.  As  I  looked  upon  the  scene  there  came 
back  to  me  across  the  years  these  words:  "Never  waste  your  strength  in 
paying  off  debts  of  ingratitude.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  have  time  to  at- 
tend to  anything  else." 

For  a  period  of  a  little  over  two  years  Mr.  Blair  rested  in^the  quiet  of 
home,  cared  for  and  solaced  during  a  long  illness  by  the  loving  attentions 
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of  wife,  sons  and  daughters.  Then  the  final  summons  came,  and  his 
spirit'passed  into  the  realms  of  the  great  unknown.  Universal  sorrow 
followed  the  announcement  of  his  death.  Throughout  the  city  in  every 
direction  were  to  be  seen  the  somber  emblems  and  tokens  of  mourning. 
The  widespread  grief  and  affection  had  expression  in  numerous  meetings 
and  resolutions  of  public  bodies,  in  draped  public  buildings,  in  flags  at 
half  mast  and  in  feeling  and  eloquent  eulogies  from  forum  and  pulpit. 
The  body,  worn  out  by  the  contentions  of  the  political  arena  and  the 
hardships  of  the  field,  followed  by  a  great  concourse  of  loving  relatives, 
friends  and  admirers,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Bellefontaine,  that  quiet  and 
revered  domain  of  the  dead. 

I  have  now  given  you,  mostly  from  personal  recollections,  a  condensed 
record  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Blair.  That  record  is  a  monument  of  heroic 
struggle,  of  lofty  patriotism,  of  high  statesmanship,  of  generous  love  for 
human  kind,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  principle,  of  knightly  magnanimity, 
of  tolerance,  generosity  and  friendship.  He  was  a  type  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republic.  He  strived  not  for  wealth,  but  he  left  what  was  greater, 
the  "imperishable  heritage  of  a  lofty  reputation  and  a  stainless  name." 

When  I  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  address,  I  noted  down 
some  of  the  names  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and  lawyers  that  1  had  met 
at  the  bar  and  in  political  life,  with  the  intention  of  giving  you  my  recol- 
lections of  their  character  and  traits.  Those  names  included,  besides 
those  of  whose  careers  I  have  spoken,  quite  a  number  well  known  to  those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Missouri.  But  I  soon  realized  after  entering 
upon  the  work  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  by 
restricting  myself  to  the  presentation  of  a  few  meagre  incidents  in  their 
lives.  I  was  virtually  forced  to  the  elaboration  of  the  career  of  those 
whome  I  have  dwelt  upon  at  length.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to 
have  spoken  more  at  length  of  others,  and  among  them  that  deep  and 
philosophical  statesman  and  co-laborer  with  Mr.  Blair  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  who,  when  in  the  position  of  Governor, 
suggested  in  his  messages  more  improvements  in  the  laws  beneficially 
affecting  social  conditions  than  any  executive  who  ever  occupied  the 
chair.  He  was  a  man  of  heart  as  well  as  of  intellect.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  when  Circuit  Attorney,  I  asked  him  why  it  was  he  commuted 
the  sentence  of  those  convicted  of  capital  offences,   and  his  reply  was : 
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"As  long  as  I  am  invested  with  the  power  to  exercise  the  divine  attribute 
of  mercy  to  save  life,  I  will  do  so." 

Or  I  should  have  liked  to  have  spoken  of  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
Missouri  ever  had — Uriel  Wright — who  may  have  had  equals,  but  I  am 
convinced  he  never  had  a  superior.  In  the  defence  of  Worrell  for  killing 
Gordon  in  1853,  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  he  was  describing  the  terrible 
affliction  of  one  possessed  of  an  irresistible  impulse — as  in  the  Hatfield 
ease  where  Lord  Erskine  made  his  great  defence,  and  he  said:  "The 
power  of  self-control  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  power  of  choice — the  power 
of  choice  between  good  and  evil — the  power  essential  to  man's  responsi- 
bility here  or  elsewhere.  This  is  indeed  melancholy  madness;  melancholy 
because  mistaken  for  crime;  melancholy  because  every  judge  who  has 
been  on  the  bench  in  England  within  the  last  200  years  would  prescribe 
the  favorite  common  law  remedy  of  hanging  for  the  disease;  melancholy 
because  of  the  torture  of  a  soul  conscious  of  its  deeds,  and  struggling  in 
vain  to  resist  the  impulse  it  abhors."  Then  follows  a  note  of  the  repor- 
ter of  the  trial.  He  says:  "Here  the  eloquent  speaker  narrated  a  painful 
incident  in  point,  and  of  such  touching  interest  as  to  blot  out  the  few 
words  of  it  the  reporter  sat  down."  His  report  cannot  express  the  words 
or  their  effect. 

Or  of  Robert  M.  Stewart,  the  able  and  persistent  advocate  of  internal 
improvement,  and  who,  though  a  determined  and  defiant  enemy  of  Mr. 
Benton,  closed  his  gubernatorial  career  in  1861  with  an  able  and  patriotic 
message  denunciatory  of  the  theory  of  secession  and  disunion.  Or  of 
James  S.  Green,  who  rivalled  Stephen  A.  Douglass  as  a  debater  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Green  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  after  leaving 
the  Senate  located  in  St.  Louis  to  resume  his  practice.  But  he  was  bro- 
ken in  health  and  spirits,  and  bravely  struggling  against  the  demon  that 
had  grappled  him  with  hooks  of  steel  during  his  political  career.  Like 
many  another,  I  heard  him  regret  the  day  that  he  ever  embarked  in  poli- 
tics. Or  of  James  O.  Broadhead,  the  compeer  of  Mr.  Glover  as  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer.  Or  of  Edward  Bates,  eminent  in  practice  and  illustrious 
as  Attorney  General  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet.  Or  of  David  Wagner, 
William  B.  Napton,  James  R.  Lackland  and  Wilson  Primm,  jurists  of 
the  highest  character  and  ability.  But  to  tell  of  their  worthy  deeds,  an- 
alyze their  character  and  their  individual  traits,  I  must  wait  for  another 
time — a  different  occasion.    The  generation  in  which  they  lived  and  acted 
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has  passed  away.  Here  and  there  a  few  stragglers  remain,  and  they  are 
soon  to  join  the  innumerable  caravan  of  the  dead.  It  is  due  to  them  and ' 
our  great  State  to  preserve  as  many  memorials  of  them  as  possible,  for, 
believe  me,  and  I  say  it  in  no  sense  of  boasting,  when  the  final  record  is 
made  up  of  that  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  it 
will  be  found  that  Missouri  produced  as  many  eminent  and  illustrious  sons 
as  any  other  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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